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The I.L.O. and Post-War Problems 


That the I.L.O. is expected, and preparing, to play a responsible 
part in planning the transition from war to peace and in post-war 
reconstruction was clearly shown at the 91st Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, held in London from 16 to 
20 December 1943.1 Two members of the British War Cabinet—the 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, 
and the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
—attended the meeting to convey the British Government's welcome to 
the Governing Body. The speeches they delivered, that of Mr. Bevin 
at the opening sitting and that of Mr. Eden at the closing sitting, 
were, however, much more than the expression of a courteous greeting. 
They dealt in some detail with the British Government's views on 
post-war reconstruction, and they have therefore a general interest for 
a much wider circle than was present at the Governing Body meeting or 
ts likely to read tts official minutes. They are accordingly reproduced here. 

In preparation for the task before the I.L.O., the Governing Body 
decided that a regular Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence—the first since 1939—should open on 20 April 1944, and ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Government of the United States to hold 
it in that country. This meeting of the Conference will be held in 
circumstances unprecedented in the history of the International Labour 
Organisation, and its Agenda will be much vaster in scope than any 
which has been submitted to a previous Session. A memorandum 
indicating briefly the field to be covered has been sent to Governments, 
and as tt shows how the Conference will attempt to deal with some of 
the problems mentioned in the two speeches which are published here, 
its text is also given. 


Address by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P., 
Minister of Labour and National Service 


I extend to you on behalf of the Government and the people of 
Britain a very hearty welcome and I trust that this meeting will 
be a historic one in the life of the International Labour Organisation. 


1 See page 347 for an account of the proceedings of the Governing Body 
meeting. 
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It is two years since the Governing Body last met, and in that 
time fundamental changes have taken place in the world situation. 
Then, we were struggling for existence. Today, the military posi- 
tion is very different, so that without letting up in the fight for 
complete victory over the enemies of democracy, we can find some 
moments to look ahead to reconstruction and the course which 
humanity must follow. This is so necessary, for the journey ahead 
of us lies through uncharted economic seas with hidden rocks, 
which will require very careful navigation by those responsible 
for the ships of State, and there will be many unsuspected storms, 
the riding of which will call for sound judgment, cool brains, and 
great courage. 

Therefore, while the strategists work out their plans for war 
and the soldiers, the sailors, the airmen, and the men of the mer- 
cantile marine fight for victory, it is for us to be engaged in planning 
the reconstruction that must follow victory. 

Many things have happened since we last met, and it is un- 
necessary for me to recount them in detail. But the fact that Japan 
has been held, that Russia is driving the enemy from her soil, that 
North Africa has been cleared, the Mediterranean opened, and the 
mastery of the air established, together with the battle now raging 
in Italy, is an augury of what is to come in the freeing of the oc- 
cupied countries from tyranny and oppression. 

You will join with me, I am sure, in deep thankfulness for the 
courage of our fighting men, the amazing will to victory of our 
peoples, and the undying faith of those who have been oppressed 
that liberty will be restored to them. 

It is in this atmosphere of courage and faith that your Governing 
Body, with its splendid past and such great potentialities for the 
future, meets. The transition from war to peace is going on while 
the actual battles are being fought. The meetings which have 
already taken place between the leading statesmen, culminating 
in the Conferences in Cairo and {Persia are evidence that not only 
are plans for completion of the struggle being made, but that friend- 
ship and understanding between the nations are being forged and 
the ground is being cleared for the laying of the foundation of the 
new world order that must follow. 

Every inch of territory that is cleared, and every group of 
people that is freed, makes it imperative that there should be the 
opportunity for ordered civil government to develop, and for con- 
fidence and stability to be restored as quickly as possible. The 
International Labour Office is, therefore, performing a great service 
in carrying on its work and preparing to assist the liberated peoples 
to return to their democratic way of life, bringing to them as the 
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moment arrives succour and advice, and using its influence so that 
the needs of the common man, who has suffered so much, shall 
be met. ‘ 

There is a second stage, however, in the transition from war to 
peace. As I have said, when we met in this country nearly two 
years ago! we were so much immersed in the immediate necessities 
of the struggle that it was difficult to visualise peace; we had not 
even passed to the offensive, and the whole of our energies were 
being devoted to the struggle without any other thought. 

But time moves so quickly. As our forces press on and the dawn 
of victory rises steadily on the horizon, we must take steps to meet 
the needs of the transitional period between victory and the settled 
conditions of peace. But all we do in the period of transition must 
contribute towards a lasting peace. 

This war has been a people’s struggle. On the one side, masses 
have been struggling for the preservation of their souls and the 
rights of man. On the other, the tyrant has sought to dominate, 
to enslave, and to crush. From the homes of the common people 
over wide areas of the world, the sons of liberty have marched into 
battle. They have suffered frustration and reverses, and the odds 
seemed overwhelming. But today they are gradually strengthening 
their grip on the monster that would have destroyed them. 

I have said it is a people’s war—total war. It has meant the 
utilisation of every ounce of energy that the manpower of the 
nations could pour out. It has meant privation and sacrifice. Vic- 
tory, when it comes, will be a victory won by all the people; and the 
peace that is made must be a peace for the peoples—one which has 
predominantly in mind the needs and hopes of the masses. 

In the past the mainspring of policy in the western world, as 
could be seen from the national budgets, has been finance. Our 
prosperity has been measured by accumulation of wealth in terms 
of money without due regard to the real wealth of a nation—the 
well-being of the whole of its people. 

Unemployment had fallen upon us, not because we have not 
had the ability to produce—that exists as never before, and com- 
modities, which are another and better form of wealth, can now 
be turned out like water. It was in the sphere of distribution that 
we had failed. Humanity had been caught up in a vortex of specula- 
tion and maldistribution, so that the efforts and ability of the pro- 
ducer were not turned into happiness and well-being for the con- 
sumer. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 1—43: 
e 


“The I.L.0. and Plans for a People’s Peace: The London Meeting of Emer- 


gency Committee, April 1942". 
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I believe that the essential need for the future is not a financial 
budget but a human one. 

Year by year the Governments should study prospective demand, 
taking into account failures of harvests, and anything that can be 
foreseen which would dislocate the world. With this an ordered 
economy could be planned, so that if the trade of individual coun- 
tries contracted at home, it could expand abroad, or, if it contracted 
abroad, capital development could be turned on at home and so 
keep the measure of consumption stable. 

It is not impossible to deal with cycles of boom and depression 
if Governments have the facts before them in advance, just as they 
have had the financial facts in front of them hitherto. In other 
words, we must make our statistical forecasts in the form of the right 
use of manpower and not only of money. This may be difficult in 
areas with large peasant populations; but if the more highly deve- 
loped countries do this, then they are bound to take into account 
what is happening among primary producers. In other words, 
information will flow from the ends of the earth, and Governments 
should be in possession of it and be able to shape their policy ac- 
cordingly to help to lift the backward and maintain stability among 
themselves. 

I am aware that the International Labour Office has conducted 
many enquiries in the past, but if the International Labour Organ- 
isation is to be effective, enquiries and knowledge must be collected 
at the source and forwarded to a central organisation, so that a 
world picture can be obtained. 

I want to congratulate the Office on continuing to issue the 
excellent International Labour Review, the Legislative Series, which 
has been an indispensable source of information, and the valuable 
Studies and Reports. I am glad you have continued to issue these 
publications, and the work you have undertaken in research will 
now enable you to play a very active part in post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

May I at this stage be permitted to refer to our own country ? 

I am glad to be able to say that the British Government has 
decided to ratify the Maritime Convention relating to sickness 
insurance (No. 56), while in our collective agreements we have 
more than given effect to all the other decisions of Geneva in 1936. 
It will be remembered that at that time, I promised—not then as 
a member of the Government, but speaking for the Workers’ group 

—the other maritime countries that, if the Convention was adopted, 
we in this country would see to it that it was carried into effect here. 
Now I am happy to say that in the actual collective agreements we 
have more than surpassed what was recommended in Geneva in 
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1936. Also the application of draft Conventions Nos. 50 (Recruit- 
ing of Indigenous Workers) and 65 (Penal Sanctions, Indigenous 
Workers) has been extended, and we have applied those Conven- 
tions now over the whole British Empire. 

The British Government has recently done a great deal to im- 
prove labour conditions in the British Empire. In many colonies 
there is at present no real organisation amongst the workers of a 
protective character, and the Government recognises that it must 
act as trustee for the peoples concerned until they have the ne- 
cessary experience and organisation in the industrial field to look 
after themselves. In the meantime, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in consultation with my Ministry and the Trades Union 
Congress, has appointed labour officers to assist in this work in the 
various colonies. Some, I am glad to say, have come from the trade 
unions and some from my own Ministry. 

To come nearer home. In this war we are talking not of “homes 
for heroes’’, as we did in the last war, but of ‘‘food, work, and homes 
for all’. I must confess I have little use for high-sounding phrases 
which are mere slogans. What is needed is something real which 
can be translated into action. 

On the whole, I think we are making much better preparation 
for peace in Great Britain than in the last war, and we are profiting 
from our experience and our mistakes on that occasion. 

One of the things I would put foremost, if we are to build a right 
peace, is the maintenance of stability when the war ends so that the 
Government can reach sound decisions for the economic life of the 
nation. And what applies to us applies equally to other nations. 

Of course, I am aware, as you must all be, that the desire for 
profit is very great, and that there is a cry for the removal of con- 
trols—sometimes, I am afraid, from those who want to take advan- 
tage of a nerve-racked people. On the other hand, the nation as a 
whole is determined that there shal! be an orderly transition from 
war to peace, and the people will not easily be deceived by mis- 
chievous slogans. Because of this our policy is being devised on a 
practical basis; and although this is an international body, I may 
perhaps be forgiven for enumerating some of the provisions we are 
making in Great Britain. 

The men who have fought this war will not be content with 
unemployment after it. One of the fundamentals must be the main- 
tenance of full employment, and everything—whether it is ex- 
changes, currency, or economic organisation—must be designed to 
achieve that end: the British people will be satisfied with nothing 


less. 
Statesmen will not, on this occasion, as they did on the last, 
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succeed in deluding the people with fine words which they fail to 
translate into the economic system afterwards. We are dealing with 
an entirely different generation, and if order and stability are to be 
maintained, both Parliament and the Government must be honest 
and straightforward in what they promise. 

Of course, there are great opportunities. In agriculture we are 
determined to maintain a high standard. Already we are highly 
mechanised. It may surprise this meeting to know that ours is the 
most highly mechanised agriculture in the world. No country in 
the world can equal the amount of mechanical power used per man 
that is being used at present in Great Britain. Consideration has 
been given to hours of labour, and an improved standard of living 
has been achieved. This must be maintained, for the rural worker 
in this country has made a tremendous contribution to the victories 
we have achieved. 

We shall have to rebuild all our damaged cities. But not only 
must we replace what has been only damaged by the enemy; we 
must wipe out the terrible legacy of the nineteenth century—the 
mean streets and the slum dwellings which have done so much 
damage to our citizens. You cannot get a demand for the better- 
quality goods which industry can provide unless you build homes 
in which people can enjoy and appreciate them. 

Mining, too, is an industry which must be reorganised. It has 
been striking recently to see the general recognition of the danger 
which the miner faces, now that it is no longer limited to the miner 
himself. The need for coal has caused us to place the obligation 
of winning it on all classes. No-one who has heard the controversy 
that has gone on in this country can doubt that almost every home 
now has some realisation of the conditions of the miner’s work. The 
mines are now the concern of every class, and the importance of 
coal to the nation is realised as never before. If, as I believe, the 
miner with his risky and arduous work is now better understood 
than ever before, we may hope for some solution of a most difficult 
problem. 

It is striking that some of the greatest scientific successes of 
this war, which have put us in advance of the enemy, have come 
from industries which cater for our leisure and amenities. In the 
light of this the organisation of leisure and the improvement of our 
amenities is not a loss but an economic gain. It stimulates invention 
and scientific research, and indeed it might be said that every 
advance in leisure produces almost a new industry. 

We shall no longer be able to afford not to employ our disabled 
people. People handicapped by accident, whether in war or in- 
dustry, who are not allowed to work are a liability. It is vital that 
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they should be allowed to produce to the limit of their capacity. 
In fact, however, with proper training and with the great develop- 
ments that have taken place in artificial limbs, rehabilitation, and 
medical treatment, the majority of such people can be restored to 
100 per cent. capacity. 

A Bill is now before Parliament which will make it an obligation 
on employers to employ disabled persons. 

Then, too, we are thinking about the men who are serving in 
the armed forces, and we propose to amend the law to facilitate 
their reinstatement in civil employment. The question of social 
security for these men is very vital; for if they have fought for us, 
they have an undeniable claim that the community should look 
after them. 

We have been impressed with the need for reconstruction in our 
national system of education—both in the cultural and in the tech- 
nical field. Much has been done in these fields in the last hundred 
years, but we have not done nearly enough to care for the adoles- 
cent. We intend in future to look upon the adolescent not so much 
as an employee but as a charge of the State, who is allowed to work 
for an employer only if there is proper provision for his training 
and development. 

We have accepted the principle that there shall be a compre- 
hensive national health service, from which everyone in the State 
will be entitled to the very best medical treatment that can be 
obtained. We believe that health is a great asset that must not be 
allowed to deteriorate. 

In fact, these things are to be our new national assets. We have 
lost foreign investments, but these need not concern us if we have a 
strong, virile nation with great creative impulses and opportunities. 
Nature is bounteous in her provision of raw material and her har- 
vests, and it only needs the application of a healthy, virile nation 
to these gifts to turn them into real wealth for the benefit of the 
community. 

We are determined to redevelop those areas which have become 
overcrowded and which have been blitzed through enemy action, 
and to develop them on a planned basis. It used to be said that we 
had an Empire on which the sun never set: but unfortunately there 
were far too many homes into which it never shone. That has now 
to be remedied, and if war, with all its hideousness, has turned the 
nation’s mind along the right lines, that is some compensation. 
But to do this we must be guided by what is right for the people, 
who in the end will impose their own discipline voluntarily upon 
themselves. Laissez faire, as we understood it in the past, will not 
do, nor must vested interests be allowed to stand in the way. 
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Preconceived notions of economic doctrine cannot be allowed 
to hamper us—the needs of the present age cannot be met with 
nineteenth century economics. 

Of course, these needs are not limited to Great Britain. If civil 
war and more bloodshed are to be avoided in those countries that 
have suffered invasion during this war, it is imperative that the 
United Nations should take resolute action and assist in the estab- 
lishment of a good social foundation for the people as speedily as 
possible. 

I am glad to know that the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration has now been set up.' It will pay us to use 
it to the full. It will not be a gift if we restore these countries. It 
will be an insurance against future disasters. 

I am glad that the International Labour Office was invited to 
send observers to the meeting at Atlantic City, and thus place at 
the disposal of the organisation for relief its wide experience and 
knowledge of migration and standards of living. I cannot, of course, 
visualise what the final settlement of Europe and the other occupied 
countries will be, but I am certain that some movement of popula- 
tion will be necessary, and no one can lend greater assistance in this 
task than the International Labour Organisation. 

I am sure that we are all grateful to the Office for giving its 
services to the Interim Food Commission’, and I can speak on 
behalf of the whole of my colleagues in His Majesty’s Government 
when I say that we desire to be associated with the I.L.O. wherever 
possible for post-war reconstruction work. But while I attach great 
importance to securing the association of the International Labour 
Organisation with all the bodies set up by the United Nations to 
deal with all these problems, I attach even greater importance to 
what the I.L.O. itself must do in the field where it is primarily 
responsible. 

I look upon it as the body which will be charged with the duty 
of assisting Governments through its advice to give effect to Article 
5 of the Atlantic Charter. 

The Constitution of the I.L.O. lends itself to this purpose. 
After all, the I.L.O. sprang largely from the brain of a workman— 
our great and now departed friend George Barnes. He saw in such 
a body the chance to bring the great occupational groups of the 
world together and through their association to make a useful 
contribution to the peace of the world: in other words, by their 





1 For an account of the First Session of the U.N.R.R.A. Council, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 145-159: ‘The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration”’. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 344. 
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association in industrial relations, labour legislation, and social 
security measures, to constitute a moral force behind international 
law itself. 

International law as we have known it hitherto has rested upon 
a very narrow basis. It can be said to have been the code of heads 
of States, soldiers, sailors, and diplomats. It is perfectly true that 
it has been a vital code in international conduct, but it was limited. 
Today, however, if the moral law behind international law is to be 
strengthened it must become the concern of the ordinary citizen, 
and it must rest upon sound knowledge and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for it by the peoples as a whole. 

Diplomacy has often been secret. It has been handled by a very 
narrow circle, and even members of Governments have very often 
not been fully aware of what has been done in their name. 

The world is changing; communication and travel have made 
this planet so small that the whole people have been brought into 
the discussion regarding relationships with other peoples. A greater 
responsibility now rests, therefore, on the individual voter and the 
citizen in his democratic capacity than has ever rested before. 

I am a great believer in what I call the value of the “‘occupa- 
tional groups’’. Let miners meet, whatever their race or language, 
and they will be bound together by coal and their common interests; 
let railwaymen meet, or seamen; textile workers or workers in the 
metal trades, or any of the great occupational groups that enter into 
international trade. Once they are brought together in a room and 
have discussed common problems, the racial distinction sinks into 
the background and the common interest of their trade rises upper- 
most. With the world so small as it is and the development of the 
conception of the United Nations, I would urge the 1.L.O. to give, 
through the Governing Body, the most serious consideration to bring- 
ing together those great occupational or technical groups in order 
that they may not only discuss comparison between their wages, 
conditions, output, and things of that kind, but other matters of 
wide common interest, so that their trades may be so organised as 
to supply the peoples with their requirements without commercial 
rivalry or war. 

In this the I.L.O. will need the advice of experts. In the field 
of national government I am a great believer in the value of advisory 
committees or boards composed of experts and representatives of 
the employers and the trade unions. Since I took office as Minister 
of Labour and National Service I have set up many committees and 
boards, and I have found their collective advice of the greatest 
possible value in this greatest of all struggles with which the world 
has been faced. 
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I am, of course, aware that the I.L.O. made considerable use 
before the war of the advice of bodies of experts, but I hope it will 
greatly develop this side of its work. 

When I welcomed the Emergency Committee in London over 
eighteen months ago, it was a great satisfaction to all the friends 
of social progress throughout the world that the I.L.O. had suc- 
ceeded in surviving the disruption of a world war. The mere fact 
that it was alive was a matter for great rejoicing. But why was it 
alive ? For the very reason I mentioned just now. Because it repre- 
sents an occupational combination and is bound together by matters 
of common interest and the desire for social progress. Even the 
war, therefore, has been unable to kill it. 

I am glad to find it has not merely been kept alive but that it 
has taken advantage of the opportunities for activity open to it 
and has gone further and made more opportunities. 

The I.L.O. can never be a servant of any party or any individual 
Government. It must be international in its outlook; progressive 
in its approach to world problems of labour and sociology; inde- 
pendent in its approach, but clear in its decisions, so that its work 
will tend to bring nations together on a common platform and in a 
common endeavour to raise the standard of life throughout the 
world. 

Unparalleled opportunities are now opening out before the 
I.L.O. A clear social objective has been formulated in the Atlantic 
Charter, which I have already referred to. Let me read Clause 5 
of that Charter again. The words are familiar to you but they are 
so important that they bear repetition: 


They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security. 


What does this mean? It means that the way to peace is 
advancement in the economic field, the raising of standards of 
living for everybody, and the placing of social security on a 
universal basis. 

I claim that such a declaration as this reveals an outlook very 
different from that which prevailed in the last war. The main con- 
sideration then was the political aspects of the future: power politics. 
Now labour and industrial aspects assume their rightful place. 
This at once constitutes an opportunity but equally a responsibility 
for the International Labour Organisation. 

This meeting of the Governing Body is both a symptom and a 
symbol. 

It is a symptom of the growing desire that the I.L.O. should 
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bring together Governments, employers, and workers to plan for the 
future; that it should give tangible evidence to the world that it 
is conscious of its responsibility and confident in its power. 

It is a symbol of the co-ordinated and co-operative action that 
will be necessary in the labour and industrial sphere to ensure that 
after the war has been won, the peace shall be really won. We are 
winning the people’s war, and we must make sure of winning the 


people’s peace. 


Address by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


My first word must be to thank you for allowing me to come 
to speak to you this afternoon. I think that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have already shown evidence of the importance which we 
attach to this meeting of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation by the quite tangible presence of my right 
honourable friend the Minister of Labour. I am sure you felt that 
there was something there! For my part, I wanted to come this 
afternoon as an unworthy substitute for him because of the impor- 
tance which I attach to your Organisation as a factor in interna- 
tional relationships. I take this opportunity to repeat to you what 
I said in the House of Commons just over a year ago', that I should 
like to see the International Labour Organisation become the main 
international instrument to give effect to Article 5 of the Atlantic 
Charter—improved labour standards, economic advancement, and 
social security. Here in eight words, it seems to me, is epitomised 
the social objective of the United Nations. 

It is good to set an objective, but we have to work together to 
give effect to it. If—and this is a big ‘‘if’’—the International Labour 
Organisation had not existed, we should find it necessary to try to 
create it now, because it is only a tripartite organisation like this, 
which represents Governments, employers, and workers, which 
can help us to give effect to this social objective which I have des- 
cribed. 

I think that we must all be conscious, if we use our imaginations 
a little, of the dangers as well as of the opportunities that are going 
to face the world during the transition from the disruption of war— 
far more utter and complete than anything that the human race 
has ever experienced before in recorded history—to the settled con- 
ditions of peace that we want to establish; and therefore it is good 
that this Organisation not only exists but continues to enjoy the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 207. 
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confidence of the organised workers and the organised employers 
of freedom-loving peoples all over the world. 

In the years between the wars, your Organisation had a difficult 
experience. So did all international organisations, and so did all 
foreign secretaries, or at any rate those who belonged to peace- 
loving countries; the others had all the fun then, the Ribbentrops 
and so on, but it is not going to be so easy for them in the next 
instalment! But, difficult as our times were—yours and ours—then, 
we did lay certain foundations which will endure. Some people 
may have said of your Organisation that it moved too slowly; 
others may have said that it moved too fast; but it did succeed in 
winning and in keeping the confidence and support of the parties 
concerned. There is proof of that to be found here today, because 
if you had not achieved that you could not have survived for long 
the onset of war. But you have survived it; you have acquired 
sufficient vigour, and you are now actively preparing to play your 
part in the rebuilding of a shattered world. 

So here we have, in this Organisation, a tried instrument ready 
to hand through which, by consultation with Governments, manage- 
ments, and operatives, a comprehensive programme of labour and 
industrial reconstruction can be worked out. A quarter of a century 
ago, when first this Organisation was established, it was a daring 
innovation. It was daring in its aims, daring in its constitution, 
and daring in its machinery. It was an experiment, but it is an 
experiment which has worked, and that simply because throughout 
its existence it has shown itself capable of adapting itself to meet 
changing conditions and to satisfy changing needs. It has shown, 
like our friend the American Ambassador, the resilience and elasti- 


city of perennial youth. 
I read the other day the Preamble to your Constitution, and 


I found these words in it: 


Whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and 


privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the peace 


and harmony of the world are imperilled. . . 


Those words are an expression of one of the fundamental lessons 
of history, namely, that potent causes of war are to be found in 
economic and social conditions. In the inter-war period, as I have 
said, your Organisation struggled manfully by international action 
to raise standards of living, to improve industrial relations, and 
to develop social security. 

Now a new chapter has opened. At this, the 91st Session of the 
Governing Body, you are looking to the future. You are planning, 
as your Chairman has just said, an early Session of the Conference. 
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You are selecting a comprehensive series of questions to consider 
at that Conference. Your aim, if I understand it aright, is not only 
to reconstruct but to revive; you wish not only to help to rebuild 
the world but to inspire it with a new spirit. 

This Organisation is in a very real sense an organisation of the. 
peoples, in its tripartite character, and that is without doubt a 
main reason for its strength and success. It has also kept largely 
and happily clear of political controversy—and there speaks the 
politician; “happily clear’’, I tell you—working all the time in the 
field of social betterment. There you have an unrivalled expert 
experience and expert knowledge. What continues to be required 
from us—the Governments—is our goodwill and our determination 
to make co-operation with you a reality; and that is why I wanted 
to come here this afternoon. 

It seems to me that your Organisation has been fortunate in 
the support which it has received, but it is fair to recognise that 
that support has been given to your Organisation because it has 
dealt with problems which every country has to face at home within 
its own borders, and has dealt with them in a manner which has 
earned the confidence and the respect of all those concerned. The 
cruel events of war, as we know only too well, have faced the world 
with problems greater than those created by the last war, and we 
have learned by the heavy sacrifice of the two wars certain lessons 
which I pray we may never forget. Our aim, our country’s aim, the 
aim of the countries here assembled, must be to work together to 
ensure happiness and a higher standard of life for all our people; 
and, without waiting for the end of the war, we have begun to 
establish machinery through which international co-operation can 
achieve that end. In the political sphere, the groundwork has begun 
to be laid; and nobody, I should like to say in all seriousness, is 
helping us more at this time in that work than the United States 
Ambassador who is at my side at this moment. 

It is surely a happy augury that we have pledged ourselves to 
this great work, all of us—the three great Powers in the first instance, 
and the others with us—and that none of the United Nations 
is standing aside. We all know that the tasks which face us will not 
be easy. We all know that the aim of all men of goodwill must be 
to make sure that this time victory is a prelude to a lasting peace. 
Your Organisation has always proclaimed that peace can be estab- 
lished only if it is based upon social justice. There is no short cut— 
not even you can find it—to the solution of our formidable problems. 
First must come an objective examination of our difficulties, and 
then a joint approach on the general lines of policy agreed 
between us. 
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As we make progress—and now I speak not only of your work, 
but of the wider field of international policy—we shall find which 
organisation is best adapted to deal with each particular set of prob- 
lems; and amongst these your own Organisation must always 
play, in my judgment, a prominent part. No single organisation 
can by itself cover the whole field; each organisation must have its 
special sphere; but their work must be inter-related and truly and 
accurately co-ordinated. We, the Governments, are at work already, 
as I have said, on this problem, and you, I am happy to say, are 
already associated with some of the organisations doing this work, 
such as the U.N.R.R.A. and the Food Commission and so on. No 
doubt as this work develops there will be other organisations and 
other international bodies with which you will be associated and 
with whom you will work; but your main task, I repeat, must surely 
be to help in the formulation of policy in accordance with Article 5 
of the Atlantic Charter. Your Organisation will no doubt scrutinise 
plans for economic and financial reconstruction from the point of 
view of the social objectives at which you aim, and in doing this 
you will help to make sure that we steadily pursue the road which 
the United Nations have chosen to travel. 

Our united objective may be simply stated: it is that the world 
shall be so organised that there shall be employment for all, that 
it shall be so developed in the interests of the many and not of the 
few, that on this basis nations will join together to pursue peace 
and to rid future generations of the threat that has shadowed our 
own time. 

This preliminary meeting of yours is one with which we have 
been proud to be associated, and I express my good wishes and the 
good wishes of the Government that I represent to the Conference 
that you are going to hold, a Conference of the first importance, 
in the country of our great ally. 

We have passed now from the period of general aspirations and 
general hopes to the actual active organisation for the future. I 
know that your Organisation will approach that work with a full 
understanding of the hard facts and with a determination to deal 
with them in such a way as to provide practical policies which the 
nations can adopt, and which will enable a peaceful world to be 
built on a far sounder foundation. 

Let me say a final word as Foreign Secretary. In that capacity, 
I think that I do understand how great is the contribution that 
you can make to world peace, and I want to assure you that I am 
at all times ready, if it lies within my power, to help to make your 
work successful. Sometimes—not often—the Ambassador and 
I have leisure, and sometimes one tries to look into the future. 
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Mankind has made a pretty sorry mess of things in these last thirty 
years, with two great wars. There must be moments when we 
think that, with the developments of science, were there to be a 
third war, what could there be left ? There must be times when we 
think that it is the duty of all of us in this room to see to it that our 
children and our children’s children do not suffer as our generation 
has suffered. It seems to me that we have just this last chance after 
our victory. An immense responsibility rests on those in whose 
hands the power lies in the coming years. If I may say so, an im- 
mense responsibility rests upon you and upon your Organisation. 
I know that you will play your part in the cause which we all have 
at heart, and so I wish you in all sincerity good luck and God speed. 


Explanatory Note on the Agenda of the Twenty- 
sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The following notes on the scope of the questions on the Agenda 
of the forthcoming Session of the Conference have been extracted 
from the memorandum distributed to Governments. 


AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 
The Agenda of the Conference is as follows: 


I. Future policy, programme and status of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. 
II. Recommendations to the United Nations for present and 
post-war social policy. 
III. The organisation of employment in the transition from 
war to peace. 
IV. Social security: principles, and problems arising out of 
the war. 
V. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories. 
VI. Reports on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of 
the Constitution). 
VII. Director’s Report. 


INFORMATION ON THE ITEMS ON THE AGENDA OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its 
91st Session (London, December 1943), gave very careful considera- 
tion to the choice of the Items to be placed on the Agenda of the 
Twenty-sixth Session of the Conference. 
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The Governing Body came to the conclusion that the profound 
change in the whole war situation—though a hard and costly 
struggle may still lie ahead—and the beginning of concerted inter- 
national action to deal with post-war problems, as in the Food 
Conference at Hot Springs and the First Meeting of the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
at Atlantic City, made it imperative, on the one hand, that inter- 
national consideration should be given to the social problems 
that will arise during the last period of the war and after the close 
of hostilities, and, on the other hand, that the international Labour 
Organisation should define its own future policy, its programme 
and its place and status. 

The Governing Body considered that it was of the greatest 
importance, in present circumstances, that the International 
Labour Conference should be able to discuss these problems and 
to take decisions concerning them at the earliest possible moment. 
It was for this reason that it decided to convene the Twenty-sixth 
Session of the Conference at the earliest date permissible under 
the Constitution, namely 20 April 1944. The Governing Body did 
not lose sight of the fact that this period of four months was excep- 
tionally short and that, accordingly, the reports on the Items on 
the Agenda to be prepared by the International Labour Office 
could only reach Governments a short time before the opening of 
the Session. With this situation in mind, the Governing Body 
instructed the Office to furnish Governments with preliminary 
information on the nature of the questions which will be dealt 
with in the reports to be submitted to the Conference as the basis 
for its discussions. This information is contained in the present 
memorandum. It is not intended to be exhaustive but merely 
to furnish Governments with a general indication of the kind of 
questions which will come up for discussion under each Item on 
the Agenda by giving as illustrations some of the more important 
points with which the reports will deal. 


Item I—Future Policy, Programme and Status of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


As mentioned above, the Governing Body considered that it 
was necessary for the Conference to examine the future policy of 
the Organisation, its programme and its status in the post-war 
world, more particularly in relation to other international institu- 
tions, and to take decisions on these questions. 

The Office report on the first Item on the Agenda will deal inter 
alia with the following points: 
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Policy and programme of the International Labour Organ- 
isation (proposals will be placed before the Conference for 
the purpose of restating the essential aims of the Organisa- 
tion by the adoption of a new Declaration of General 
Principles—on the lines of those contained in Article 41 
of the Constitution of the Organisation—or a ‘“‘social 
mandate’’, to use the term employed by the Conference 
of the Organisation held in New York in 1941); 

Place of the International Labour Organisation in econo- 
mic and social reconstruction and its relations with other 
international institutions; 

Measures to render the functioning of the International 
Labour Organisation more effective (regional activities, 
mutual supervision of the application of international 
standards, competence of the Organisation to deal with 
economic questions, acceleration of the procedure of adop- 
tion of Draft Conventions and Recommendations, render- 
ing of reports by the Governments on Conventions the 
ratification of which has not been approved by their com- 
petent authorities, etc.); 

Status of the International Labour Organisation (financial 


autonomy, right to take cognisance officially of all deci- 
sions of an international character relating to economic 
and financial matters and to formulate observations and 
suggestions regarding their social effects, etc.). 


Item II—Recommendations to the United Nations for Present and 
Post-War Social Policy. 


Experience after the war of 1914-1918 shows that Governments 
will feel the need for defining their social policies, and, unless pre- 
liminary international discussion takes place, unco-ordinated and 
possibly conflicting policies may lead to a dangerous state of con- 
fusion. The Governing Body therefore considered that the Con- 
ference should be asked to proceed immediately to a general exam- 
ination of social policy, and that the discussions should not be con- 
fined to generalities but should deal courageously with the practical 
problems which are certain to arise and on which Governments 
are entitled to look to the International Labour Organisation for 
advice and guidance. 

The form of words adopted by the Governing Body for Item 
II differs in an important respect from that originally contemplated 
—namely, ‘‘recommendations for post-war social policy’. This 
change was made on the proposal of the representative of the 
Government of the United States and obtained the unanimous 
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approval of the members of the Governing Body, including the 
representatives of the other United Nations who were present. 
It manifests the willingness of those members of the United Nations 
who participated in the decision to submit their future interna- 
tional policies in the social field to free discussion and decision by 
all Members of the International Labour Organisation including 
those countries which are not members of the United Nations. 
Naturally the United Nations represented on the Governing Body 
do not bind themselves, at this stage, any more than the other 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, to accept in 
advance any conclusions at which the Conference may arrive. 
The change made in the wording of the Agenda is, however, a 
manifestation of their clear desire to appiy the principles of demo- 
cracy to the future ordering of the world. While some of the re- 
commendations which the Conference may make will have a par- 
ticular application to special situations with which the United 
Nations may have to deal, the general recommendations for post- 
war social policy will of course apply equally to all Members of 
the International Labour Organisation. 

The report which will be prepared by the Office on the second 
Item on the Agenda will deal more particularly with the following 
points: 

(a) Social objectives of economic policy (more especially the 
measures required to be taken internationally and nation- 
ally to ensure full employment, social security and rising 
standards of living); 

(b) The general principles of social policy in its various fields, 
e.g., conditions of work, social security, child labour, paid 
holidays, prevention of accidents, industrial relations, 
industrial hygiene, labour welfare, etc., which should be 
applied by the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation; 

(c) The social provisions to be inscribed in any peace settle- 
ment or the clauses of a long-term armistice, including 
measures to be taken for re-establishing free trade union 
movements and to ensure to trade union organisations 
the restitution of confiscated property and funds, and the 
participation of employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
the work of reconstruction in their own countries; 

(d) Social policy in the territories of Axis countries occupied 

by the forces of the United Nations. 


It is not proposed that the Conference should aim at the adop- 
tion of Conventions or Recommendations in regard to Items I 
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and II, but that it should formulate its conclusions in a series of 
resolutions. However, as regards the social mandate, whereby the 
International Labour Organisation will define its future programme, 
it would seem appropriate that it should take the special form of 
a solemn Declaration. 


The Governing Body considered that there were some questions 
on which the Conference might take more detailed and technical 
decisions in the form of Draft Conventions or Recommendations, 
as provided for in Article 19 of the Constitution. 


Item II I—The Organisation of Employment in the Transition from 
War to Peace. 


The first of these technical questions is that of the organisation 
of employment, by which is to be understood not so much the 
question of the motive and general inspiration of economic activity 
(with which the Conference will deal under Item II), but rather 
the whole technique of the transfer of manpower from war activity 
to peace activity, the short-term measures required, the problems 
of training, of public works, etc. 

The Office in its report will therefore submit proposals concern- 
ing such matters as the re-employment of members of the armed 
forces and war workers, measures to deal with such special employ- 
ment problems as will arise after the war in regard to special cate- 
gories of workers (young persons, disabled workers, women workers), 
measures to deal with short-term unemployment, the machinery 
of employment organisation, etc. 

On several of these points the proposals will take the form of 
drafts for Recommendations, the purpose of which will be to guide 
the various countries in the elaboration of the necessary measures. 


Item IV—Social Security: Principles, and Problems Arising out of 
the War. 


Under this Item a report will be submitted dealing with the 
question of providing for income maintenance and medical care 
and containing drafts for Recommendations based on the new 
tendencies to regard social security as a single problem, requiring 
comprehensive and rational treatment by preventive and remedial 
measures, and according equality of treatment as far as possible 
to urban and rural workers. 
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In addition to this general question, the Conference will also 
be asked to consider three questions of more immediate importance 
for post-war reconstruction, i.e., the maintenance of the social 
insurance rights of members of the armed forces, the re-establish- 
ment of the financial position of insurance institutions in occupied 
countries, and mutual aid in social security administration. 
Further, it will be remembered that, in the Peace Treaties which 
ended the last war, special provisions asked the International 
Labour Organisation to deal with the question of the insurance 
rights of certain populations which had been affected by the draw- 
ing of new frontiers. Whether or not a similar problem will have 
to be faced at the end of the present war, it is already certain that 
emergency measures concerning the pension rights of displaced 
persons in Europe are required, and that from the nature of the 
problem an international decision is necessary. The Office pro- 
poses, therefore, to submit to the Conference a draft for an inter- 
national Convention on this subject. 




















Item V—Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Terri- 
tories. 


The Governing Body considered that it would be appropriate 
and indeed necessary that the International Labour Organisation, 
in restating its general policy and objectives, should undertake a 
parallel operation as regards dependent territories. In its report 
on this subject the Office will suggest that the Conference should 
lay down the social purposes of economic development in dependent 
territories, that the Conference should affirm the desirability of 
the general ratification of the existing indigenous labour Conven- 
tions, and that it should adopt a Recommendation formulating 
certain standards governing general conditions of labour, as, for 
example, the minimum age for admission to employment, protec- 
tion of women, general principles of remuneration and wage fixing, 
protection of wages, general principles of social insurance, freedom 
of association and encouragement of labour organisations, etc. 



















Item VI—Reports on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of 
the Constitution). 


Article 22 of the Constitution provides that the Director shall 
lay before the Conference a summary of the annual reports made 
by the Governments on the measures taken to give effect to the 
provisions of Conventions to which they are parties. Under the 
regular procedure followed, these reports were first examined by 
a Committee of Experts, whose observations were submitted to 
the Conference at the same time as the summary of annual reports. 
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The circumstances of the war have made it impossible since 
1939 to apply this procedure. Nevertheless the Office has con- 
tinued to request Governments to furnish annual reports on the 
application of Conventions which they have ratified and a number 
of these reports have been received. The Conference will therefore 
receive a summary of the reports rendered between 1940 and 1943. 


Item VII—The Director's Report. 


In accordance with the Standing Orders, a Report by the Di- 
rector of the International Labour Office will be submitted to the 


Conference. 








Stabilisation Policy in New Zealand 
by 


Professor H. BELSHAW 


School of Commerce and Department of Economics 
Auckland University College 


Wartime increases in Government spending, combined with reduc- 
tions in the supply of consumers’ goods, have stepped up living costs 
and prices generally throughout the world. In some countries the rise 
has gone so far as to cause acute hardship to every person whose source 
of livelihood is a pension or other fixed income or a wage rate which 
rises less rapidly than prices. Everywhere constant vigilance is needed 
to prevent the undermining of price controls and to restrain the forces 
making for inflation. Considerable interest attaches, therefore, to the 
methods followed in a country which, despite great difficulties, has 
achieved an important measure of success in this direction. An account 
of the New Zealand policy is accordingly given in the following article. 


STABILISATION BEFORE THE WAR 


VEN before the war, the New Zealand Government had gone 
some distance in the attempt to promote stabilisation, while 
there had been a considerable growth of controls of one sort or 
another. These measures could be applied as they stood, or with ap- 
propriate amendments and extensions, to meet the requirements of a 
war economy.! The objectives of stabilisation were various and they 
were sometimes mixed with other aims. For example, import and 
exchange controls were imposed in 1938 to conserve London funds 
and promote the development of local industry, as well as to help 
to “‘insulate’’ New Zealand against the effects of oversea price 
fluctuations.? This variety and mixture of aims is apparent during 
the war. 


1 Cf., for example, H. L. Wise: ‘‘War-Time Price Control in New Zealand”, 
in Economic Record (Wellington), Dec. 1941, pp. 180-191. Seealso, W. B. Sutcn: 
“Marketing and Price Control in New Zealand”, idem, June 1940, pp. 68-77; 
“‘New Zealand’s War Economy”’, idem, Dec. 1940, pp. 208-217; and ‘‘New Zea- 
land’s War Controls”, in South African Journal of Economics, June 1940. 

2 Cf. H. BetsHaw: “Import and Exchange Control in New Zealand”, in 
Economic Record, Dec. 1939, pp. 173-186. 
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Nevertheless, the chief emphasis prior to the war was on the 
interests of the producer.! While the consumer was not entirely 
neglected, as is shown, for example, by the Fair Rents Act, 1936, 
the Government aimed mainly at benefiting him as a by-product 
of the stabilisation or expansion of production or the avoidance of 
fluctuations in producers’ profits?; or endeavoured to improve his 
lot by an extension of social security. In general, the safeguarding 
and stabilisation of producers’ profits were combined with attempts 
to maintain or expand production. In primary production, the 
methods adopted included direct subsidies (fruit), guaranteed 
prices (dairy produce), sliding scale tariffs and/or the fixation of 
prices (wheat, flour, bread), control of imports (fruit), and sale of 
surpluses abroad (potatoes).* The smoothing out of price fluctua- 
tions, especially seasonal fluctuations, was aimed at through market 
controls, both internally and externally, but especially the former.‘ 
In manufacture the combination of the stabilisation and develop- 
ment motives has been apparent in tariff policy and import control 
and in the operation of the Industrial Efficiency Act of 1936. 

A more immediate concern for consumers’ interests is revealed 
in the Prevention of Profiteering Act of 1936, which endeavoured 
to prevent profiteering by discouraging unreasonable price increases 
and to ensure that wage increases were not offset by increases in 
prices.’ At the same time, the Arbitration Court was always likely 
to consider cost-of-living increases in fixing award rates of pay, 
so that the stabilisation of the real income of wage earners has 
been a motive in the background of wage policy. The extension 
of social security legislation by the Labour Government since 1936 
may also be regarded as concerned in part with the stabilisation of 
real income, since it aims at increasing and extending pensions and 
providing against sickness, medical expenses, and other contin- 
gencies. Under the system of guaranteed prices for exports, the 
Government hoped not only to stabilise the income of certain 
classes of primary producers but also to equate them in stable 
relationship with the incomes of other sections of the community.*® 

1 Cf. H. L. Wiss, Joc. cit., p. 180. 

? Thus, although the prices of flour and bread were regulated in the interests 
of consumers, this was an after-effect of measures designed to ensure self-suffi- 
ciency in wheat production at prices profitable to growers. 

5’ The outstanding experiment was the guaranteeing of dairy produce export 
prices (cf. H. Betsuaw: ‘‘Guaranteed Prices for New Zealand Exports”, in Econo- 
mic Record, Dec. 1937, pp. 168-188, and “Guaranteed Prices in Operation’’, 
idem, Centennial Supplement, Oct. 1939, pp. 69-81). 

‘In respect of internal marketing, cf. H. B. Low: ‘“‘The Growth of Control 
of Butter Marketing within New Zealand”, idem, June 1939, pp. 60-67. See also 
W. B. Sutcu: “Marketing and Price Control in New Zealand”, loc. cit. 

5 Cf. H. L. Wiss, loc. cit., p. 183. 


_°Cf. Primary Products Marketing Act, 1936; and H. Betsnaw: ‘“‘Guaranteed 
Prices for New Zealand Exports”’, Joc. cit., p. 169. 
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OBJECTIVES OF WAR STABILISATION 







These objectives of stabilisation policy were more or less carried 
on into the war period, but the difficulties were of course increased, 
even as the emphasis was changed, the scope extended, and new 
objectives demanded. Expressed in the broadest terms, stabilisa- 
tion fits into the general war policy with the purpose of promoting 
the maximum war effort, while ensuring an equitable distribution 
of the burden. It is natural that a Labour Government should 
interpret equity as requiring that, as far as possible, the cost should 
be placed on the highest income groups and that certain minimum 
standards of consumption should be safeguarded. More specifically, 
the Government appears to have been actuated by the following 


motives: 
(1) To maintain or expand production by a variety of measures, 
including the authoritarian direction of production and manpower 
and the regulation or fixation of prices high enough to provide the 
necessary incentive to produce, with as little as possible embarrass- 
ment to consumers, in order to: 

(a) make the maximum contribution to war needs; and 

(6) maintain living standards; 

























(2) Tostabilise or at least restrain upward movements of costs, 
prices, and wages in order to: 

(a) prevent the financial cost of the war from rising unduly; 

(6) restrain the inflationary pressure of increased purchas- 


ing power; 
(c) maintain living standards; 








(3) Especially, to conserve the purchasing power of wage 
earners over “essential’’ goods by stabilising the price of selected 
commodities or, failing this, by permitting an equivalent increase 
in wage rates; 

(4) To ensure the equitable distribution of scarce necessaries 
by rationing.’ 

These aims involve some formal contradictions, but the Govern- 













1 The Economic Stabilisation Conference set up on 4 Sept. 1940 (see below, 
p. 310) expressed itself as follows: 
In these recommendations the Conference has attempted to ensure that, 
commensurate with the maximum war effort: 
(1) Sufficient of the necessaries of life will be available to all; 
(2) Shortages in the supply of goods will be fairly spread on the whole 
community; 
(3) Prices of goods necessary for the maintenance of a fair standard of 
living shall be kept down as much as possible; 
(4) The goods value of the pound will, as far as possible, remain constant. 
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ment was not unaware of the economic implications of total war, 
and in particular that consumption must be reduced; but it was 
anxious to avoid unnecessary reductions in consumption and espe- 
cially reluctant to trench on living standards among lower income 


groups. 
BACKGROUND OF WAR STABILISATION 


The Government’s task has been made difficult by the problems 
normally associated with war. Official figures of the three armed 
services at home and overseas cannot be published, but the New 
Zealand Minister to Washington, Mr. Walter Nash, has stated 
that in 1942 160,000 men, or one out of every three workers, had 
joined the armed forces, while 100,000 more were in the Home 
Guard.'! Very large numbers had been drafted to the Emergency 
Precautions Services. While men of the Home Guard and workers 
in the Emergency Precautions Services were not withdrawn from 
production, their duties involved some interference. For a country 
the size of New Zealand the numbers are considerable, especially 
if account is taken of women in the various Auxiliary Services. 
All males between the ages of eighteen and forty-six years have 
been called up or by now have received their draft notices. A big 
proportion of the available plant and materials, and of the remaining 
manpower, is directly engaged in meeting the needs of the armed 
forces of New Zealand and her Allies, whose per capita consumption 
of many consumers’ goods will be greater than the civilian 
consumption. 

Other factors operating on the internal economy have enhanced 
the problem of stabilisation. Women, retired persons, and youths 
have been drawn into industry, workers have been redirected into 
more essential industries, and schoolchildren, students, teachers, 
and members of the armed forces have been employed at holiday 
periods or to meet seasonal needs. The labour so employed involves 
a redistribution of productive resources. It enhances the war effort, 
but on balance, it is likely to be less efficient than the regular labour 
force in normal times. The effects of such dilution of labour have 
been reinforced by irregularities in the supply of materials or orders, 
changes in the types of raw materials calling for the use of sub- 
stitutes or inferior products, difficulties of transport, difficulties in 
extending or maintaining plant, switches in production, and stop- 
pages of work.? On the other hand, these conditions have been 

1 Address before the Canadian Club, Montreal, on 14 Dec. 1942 (cf. Auckland 
Star, 30 June 1942). Similar figures have been confirmed in later announcements. 

* The stoppages of work in 1941 and 1942 were as follows: 1941: 89 disputes, 
affecting 97 firms; workers involved, 15,261; working days lost, 26,237; loss of 


wages, £34,552; 1942: 64 disputes, affecting 77 firms; workers involved, 14,282; 
working days lost, 51,436; loss of wages, £62,954. , 
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offset to some extent by greater efficiency, due to standardisation 
and other methods, and in some cases the erection of new, up-to- 
date plants. In some cases efficiency has been reduced by the 
extension of production requiring overtime, or increases in staff, 
in others by reduced turnover resulting in higher overhead costs. 
Executives have been preoccupied to a greater extent with prob- 
lems of supply, transport, and labour, and with conforming to a 
mass of new regulations.' 

New Zealand’s position has also been affected by its exceptional 
dependence on external trade. For the year ended 30 June 1939, 
exports were valued at £(N.Z.)57.9 million and imports at £56 
million, while the total value of all production in the Dominion 
was £133.9 million. From this it will be apparent that a consider- 
able sector of the economic life of the Dominion is directly sus- 
ceptible to the impact of oversea conditions, and both real and 
money incomes and their distribution may be considerably affected. 
External influences are exerted through changes in the barter terms 
of trade, changes in the competitive position of imported and locally 
produced goods, changes in the purchasing power of exporters over 
goods and services sold locally, and secondary effects on produc- 
tion and employment throughout the country.? Since the war the 
barter terms of trade have deteriorated. By June 1942 the index 
number of export prices was about 13 per cent. higher than for 
1938, but the index number of prices of imported items was 50 
per cent. higher. Not only so, but many finished goods and raw 
materials were in short supply or not available, or substitutes were 
drawn upon. Where such normal imports could be replaced by 
local goods, costs were usually higher or quality inferior. The 
problem was rendered more difficult by shortages of stocks in some 
lines as the result of the operation of import control before the 
war. 

For one reason or another, despite the increase in the price of 
imported goods, the value of imports fell from £55.4 million in 1938 
to £49.2 million in 1941, rising in 1942 to £53.7 million. On the 
other hand, the aggregate value of exports rose from £58.4 million 
in 1938 to £67.5 million in 1941, and £80.9 million in 1942 (an all- 





1 In some cases, absenteeism, especially among women workers, has been a 
difficult problem, so much so that the Government has directed that it should 
be the subject of a special enquiry (Report of Department of Labour, 1943, pp. 5-7). 
See also, A. E.C. Hare: Labour in New Zealand (Wellington, Victoria University 
College, 1942), p. 37. 

2 For a fuller discussion, cf. H. BeusHaw: “Stabilisation in a Dependent 
Economy”’, in Economic Record, Supplement, Apr. 1939, pp. 69-81; Standards 
of Living, Wages and Prices (Wellington, Modern Books, for New Zealand Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1941). 
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time record), thus contributing to the pressure of increased pur- 
chasing power on a reduced supply of consumers’ goods." 

Government financial policy, to be considered later, also had 
important effects on the volume of purchasing power and its dis- 
tribution. 


STABILISATION MEASURES 


In the conclusion of its report, the Economic Stabilisation Con- 
ference of 1940 summarised its aims as follows: 


The recommendations of the Conference are designed to achieve two main 


results: 

The first is to stabilise prices, wages and costs so that the cost of the war is 
not thrown unfairly on one group to the benefit of another. The second is to 
increase all kinds of production and the efficiency of every type of service which 
will help, however indirectly, the national drive. 


Our first task is to summarise the methods adopted to achieve 
the first of these objectives. 


Price Control 


In essence, price control during the war is derived from the 


Prevention of Profiteering Act of 1936, though this measure has 
its origins as far back as 1915.2, Under the Cost of Living Act of 
1915, a Board of Trade was set up which was given authority to 
fix prices, and maximum prices were fixed for various commodities, 
including sugar, wheat, and timber. The Board of Trade Act of 
1919 provided for the establishment of a Department of Industries 
and Commerce and set up a Board of Trade consisting of the Minis- 
ter of Industries and Commerce and four other members. By an 
Amendment of 1923 the Board was abolished and its functions 
were taken over by the Minister. The 1919 Act gave authority ‘“‘for 
the establishment of fixed minimum or maximum prices or rates 
for any classes of goods or services, or otherwise for the regulation 





1 The returns, in £million, for the ten calendar years 1933 to 1942 are as 
follows: 


Vear Exports Imports Year Exports Imports 


41.0 25.6 1938 ‘ 55.4 
47.3 31.3 1939 . 49.4 
46.5 . 1940 : 49.0 
56.8 44.3 1941 . 49.2 
1937 66.7 56.2 1942 ‘ 53.7 


By the extent to which the figures for imports include the value of imports 
of military equipment, the position is of course rendered more acute. 

2 For a discussion of the history of price control, cf. W. B. Surcu: Price 
Fixing in New Zealand (New York, Columbia University Press, 1932). See also 
H. L. Wisk, loc. cit., and New Zealand Official Year Book, 1940, pp. 785-786. 
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or control of such prices or rates’’.' Since that time regulations 
have been issued covering a variety of goods or services.” 

The Prevention of Profiteering Act of 1936 was designed “to 
prevent profiteering by prohibiting the making of unreasonable 
increases in the prices charged for goods and services’. A main 
purpose of the Act was to ensure that wage increases were not 
neutralised by increases in the cost of living. It became an offence 
to raise prices above the basic price, which was that ruling on 
1 June 1936. The Act took authority to establish special judicial 
tribunals for the prevention of profiteering. Jurisdiction was to be 
exercised by a stipendiary magistrate. Information was to be laid 
by an officer of the Department of Industries and Commerce, 
acting by direction of the Minister. It will be noted that it was not 
the intention to prevent prices from rising, but to ensure that such 
increases as occurred were ‘‘reasonable’’. A large number of price 
increases were investigated, and in a number of cases prices were 
reduced after representations by the Department. 

By the middle of 1939 the price increases were giving concern 
to the Government, and in June of that year a Price Investigation 
Tribunal was established*, to administer the Prevention of Profiteer- 
ing Act and the section of the Board of Trade Act dealing with 
profiteering. At the same time regulations were passed specifying 
a list of goods and services for which increases in price must be 
reported to the Tribunal in advance, the reasons for the increase 
being given. 

So the machinery for price control was already in existence on 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war, the Price Stabilisation 
Emergency Regulations, 1939, were issued, making it an offence to 
increase prices, rates or fees beyond those ruling on 1 September 
1939, except by the consent of the Minister, or to purchase goods 
for hoarding. The effect was to hold prices for the time being, 
during a period when the upward pressure might well have been 
considerable; but within a few weeks the increase in landed costs 
of imports and other factors made this no longer possible, and the 
Minister’s powers to consent to price increases were delegated to 
the Tribunal. The Government directed the Tribunal to approve 





1Cf. New Zealand Official Year Book, 1940, p. 785. 

* For example, wheat, flour, and bread almost continuously since 1914, super- 
phosphates since 1931, motor spirits (1933), road transport rates (1931), taxi 
fares (1933). For a further discussion, cf. H. L. Wiss: ‘‘Price Fixation and Con- 
trol in Non-Export Trades in New Zealand”’, in Economic Record, June 1937, 
pp. 66-67 (fora bibliography of earlier articles, see footnote to p. 66 of that issue). 

’ This was set up under the Board of Trade Act and consisted of a judge of 
the Arbitration Court and an officer of the Department of Industries and Com- 


merce. 
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increases in prices on goods in respect of which increases in costs 
had actually occurred, except that the vendor might be required to 
absorb part or all of the increase where gross profits appeared to 
be exceptionally high.! Later, in cases of hardship, the Tribunal 
was authorised to allow a margin of profit on increased costs.? 
Replacement cost was disallowed, so that the same goods might 
sell at different prices in different localities or even in different 
shops in the same locality. This was justified on the grounds that 
otherwise the ruling prices would be maxima and the consumer 
would suffer. 

The continued upward pressure on prices led to the granting 
of additional powers to the Tribunal under the Control of Price 
Emergency Regulations of December 1939. The main new pro- 
visions were powers to hold enquiries in public and to issue price 
orders. The name was changed from Price Investigation Tribunal 
to Price Tribunal. In July 1941 the personnel was increased by the 
appointment of two associated members, one being an expert on 
foodstuffs, the other on clothing. The Tribunal is assisted by in- 
vestigating officers, including inspectors of factories. 

Prior to December 1942 the chief remaining amendment was 
directed to ensuring greater publicity so that the co-operation of 
the public might be more effective. The system of publishing price 
orders was useful within limits, but the method was hardly adequate 
as price changes occurred and the range of commodities affected 
continued to be extended, more especially as the same commodity 
might, as already mentioned, be sold at different prices.* Hence 
in January 1942 regulations were issued requiring every retailer 
to display or keep for inspection a record of price orders of the 
goods carried. This afforded some additional moral deterrent to 
price increases, but it was seldom that a customer would demand 
inspection, so that control was still far from watertight. 

It will be seen that the operations of the Price Tribunal are not 
directed at stabilisation, though the Tribunal has worked in close 
touch with the Stabilisation Committee.* Nor was it concerned 
simply with the prevention of profiteering—that elusive concept. 
The purpose was rather to restrain price increases within the narrow- 
est limits consistent with ensuring the maintenance of essential 
supplies. The range of goods and services to be considered, the 





1Cf. H. L. Wise: “War-Time Price Control in New Zealand”, Joc. cit., pp. 
184-186. 

2 Ibid., pp. 186-187, for a discussion of the principles applied. 

3 Price orders covered a wide variety of commodities, such as nails, bolts, 
nuts, screws, woodpulp board products, raw tobacco, fertiliser, storage batteries, 
scrap metal, boot and shoe repairs. So far, a total of over 130 price orders has been 


issued. 
4 See below, pp. 312-316. 
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wide variation in conditions from locality to locality, and even estab- 
lishment to establishment, the complex of factors operating to raise 
costs preclude the possibility of complete success. Nevertheless 
the Price Tribunal has operated with competence, and there can 
be no doubt that prices would have been much higher had it not 
been in operation.! 

The work of the Price Tribunal is supplemented in the case of 
food products by the operations of the Internal Marketing Division 
of the Primary Products Marketing Department. The scope of this 
Division, which was established in 1937 to reorganise the marketing 
of dairy produce, has been steadily extended until it is now an 
important instrument of war policy, including stabilisation policy. 
In particular, it is responsible for the marketing at wholesale of 
certain commodities, including apples, pears, lemons, imported 
fruits (pineapples, bananas, oranges), imported barley, and im- 
ported copra and manures, and exercises more or less control or 
supervision over the marketing of others, including honey, eggs, 
butter, and cheese. Moreover, the Division works in close co-opera- 
tion with the Price Tribunal in making decisions on the prices of 
commodities in which the Division is interested. Maximum prices 
have thus been fixed for some forty foodstuffs, including those the 
marketing of which is handled, supervised or controlled by the 
Internal Marketing Division.” 

Government participation in farm production has also been a 
factor in maintaining food supplies and thus checking price in- 
creases. In several districts State farms have been established to 
grow vegetables for the New Zealand and Allied armed forces, 
temporary surpluses being made available for civilian consumption. 
This lifts the pressure on civilian supplies and thereby benefits con- 
sumers. The Lands Department also produces a wide variety of 
crops under commercial conditions, but this is incidental to the 
development of lands for settlement. 

Generally, the Government maintains a close oversight of 
potential production and arranges contracts between growers and 
merchants for some crops, such as potatoes. The Government 
encourages the production of oats and maize by agreeing to acquire 
surplus stocks at the close of the season at a guaranteed price. 
Surpluses are handled by the Internal Marketing Division. 

Normally, domestic prices of exportable commodities follow 





1 See below, p. 321, for statistics of price changes. 

2 The following are the items covered: butter, mild cheese, bananas, apricots, 
honey, flour, bread, sugar, tea, coffee, fish, baking powder, salt for domestic use, 
chocolate and confectionery, oatmeal, rolled oats, bacon, jam, golden syrup, 
treacle, rice, raisins, canned peaches, dried prunes. Seasonal variations are allowed 
for fresh and condensed milk, apples, pears, potatoes and nine other vegetables, 
meat, and eggs. 
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the corresponding export prices fairly closely. If this relationship 
were maintained during war, it would endanger stabilisation policy 
because of the increase in domestic prices as well as through the 
increase in purchasing power resulting from any rise in income 
from exports. The Government has endeavoured to reduce these 
effects by divorcing domestic prices from export parity and to some 
extent by withholding proceeds from the sale of exports. 

In the case of wool, meat, butter, pelts, and hide’, domestic 
prices have been kept below export parity by means of subsidies 
financed mainly out of a levy on exports. A part of the proceeds 
from the sale for export of wool, meat, and tallow has been retained, 
and any amount withheld not used as a subsidy has been returned 
later as a deferred payment, or used to meet special costs resulting 
from the war.! 


Wages and Labour Conditions 


On the outbreak of war, the Government recognised that greater 
elasticity in wage and labour conditions might be required, and 
issued regulations empowering the suspension of conditions restrict- 
ing or prohibiting overtime or shift work.?, But the Government 
had no desire or intention to lower labour standards, and at the 
same time it set up an Industrial Emergency Council to advise it 
on applications for the relaxation of labour conditions and other 
matters. As a result there has been a not inconsiderable relaxation 
of conditions affecting overtime, the employment of women and 
boys, statutory holidays, and the like.* Generally the Council has 
preferred to authorise modifications in conditions of awards for in- 
dividual firms or industries, rather than issue general orders.* 

The policy expressed in these and similar or contingent regula- 
tions has a bearing on stabilisation partly because it helps to aug- 
ment the labour force, or makes its distribution more effective, 
partly because it tends, in some cases, to reduce the financial cost 





1 The increase of 15 per cent. in the export price of wool in the 1942 season 
was distributed as follows: 5 per cent. in cash, 5 per cent. in Government stock, 
4 per cent. in cash at the end of the season, and 1 per cent. as a subsidy to keep 
down local prices. 

In the case of meat, pelts, and tallow, increases in price have been retained 
in a Meat Pool Account to subsidise local prices, maintain the returns on ewe 
mutton and canning meat, meet interest, storage, and insurance charges, and 
provide against capital liability on emergency canning plants and cool stores. 

? Labour Legislation om aed Regulations, 1939, and Labour Legislation 
Suspension Order, 1939. This latter applied to public works and defence works, 
and prescribed additional rates of pay on shifts or for overtime. 

7 Cf. A.E.C. Harz, * cit., especially pp. 20-26; W. B. Surcu: Workers and 
War Effort (Wellington, New Zealand Co-operative Publishing Society, 1942). 

*Cf. A.E.C. Hare, op. cit., p. 25. The Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour for 1942 stated that the Industrial Emergency Council had refused 
to order a general extension of hours of work but had preferred to deal with 
individual cases as they arose. 
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of overtime.! There is reason to believe that in some cases the 
number of working hours has been increased too far, and that in 
consequence efficiency has suffered. 

Despite the activities of the Price Tribunal, prices rose, and 
by August 1940 the “‘all groups’”’ index number of retail prices was 
4.7 per cent. higher than in August 1939. By the Rate of Wages 
Emergency Order, 1940, the Arbitration Court was empowered 
to order a general increase or decrease in wages. There was already 
considerable pressure by labour organisations for increased wages 
to compensate for higher living costs, and higher rates had been 
granted for special reasons. An application to the Court for a 
general increase was made, and an increase of 5 per cent. was 
granted, as from 12 August 1940, in wage rates covered by awards 
and industrial agreements. Further price increases caused the 
Federation of Labour to make application for a further general 
increase, which was heard in November 1941. This was refused 
in the Court’s decision of 19 December, the decision, no doubt, being 
influenced by Japan’s entry into the war, the accumulation of ex- 
portable produce in store, and the apparent intention of the Govern- 
ment to consolidate and extend its efforts towards stabilisation. 

Notwithstanding a Government pronouncement in August 1941 
of its intention to stabilise the price of 38 essential commodities, 
the cost of living continued to rise. Between August 1941 and 
January 1942 the all groups index number of retail prices rose from 
1,073 to 1,094, and on 30 January 1942 the Federation of Labour 
made a further application for a general increase. The export 
situation had improved, and apparently a majority of the Court 
was sceptical of the prospects of stabilisation. So, on 1 April 1942, 
it granted an increase of 5 per cent. on the first £5 for men, on the 
first £2 10s. for women, and on the first £1 10s. for juniors.? 





1For example, under the Defence Works Labour Legislation Suspension 
Order, Mar. 1942, hours were fixed at 54 per week, shifts might be worked, and 
overtime or Sunday work was paid for at hourly rates. Although the hourly rates 
were raised, the result was a slightly lower weekly wage (cf. A.E.C. Hark, op. cit., 
p. 22). On 1 July 1942 hours were reduced from 54 to 48, because it was found 
that a week of 54 hours was too long for outside work during the winter period. 
The rates of wages were not adjusted when the hours were reduced, except in the 
case of drivers who are paid a weekly wage. 

The Overtime and Holidays Labour Legislation Suspension Order, 1941, 
fixed overtime rates for the first 4 hours in any one day, or the first 16 hours 
per week, at time-and-a-half, and double rates for holidays. In many cases these 
rates would be in substitution for double or triple rates (zbid., pp. 20-21). There 
have been so many exceptions to the Order that the original Order seems no longer 
to be of general application. 

* In granting the 5 per cent. increase under its General Order in August, 1940, 
the Court took account of a prospective increase in the cost of living. In July 
1940, when the case was heard, the cost-of-living index was only 3.2 per cent. 
above that for Aug. 1939, but the workers’ claim was based on the increase since 
Sept. 1937, when the Court issued its standard wage pronouncement. The Court 
rejected this claim, but said that it was ‘‘not directed in the Regulations to limit 
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The effects on purchasing power are not to be measured simply 
in terms of the increases ordered by the Court. Of greater import- 
ance are increases in the total wages bill through overtime and 
payments above award rates.' Moreover, there has been a consider- 
able distortion of the pre-war distribution of wages and salaries, 
which is likely to create a problem of some dimensions when the 
war ends. Of course wage earners are not the only section whose 
nominal incomes have increased. Some groups of traders, manu- 
facturers, and professional men have also benefited, but their 
gains are more difficult to handle statistically. Family allowances 
and pensions generally have also increased, but the real value of 
pensions has not increased. 


Rent Restrictions 


Under the War Legislation Amendment Act of 1916, the maxi- 
mum house rent was fixed at 8 per cent. of the capital value of the 





its investigations to the period since the war commenced or any other period”’. 
The Court anticipated a feeute increase in the cost-of-living index and estimated 
that a 5 per cent. increase would give an effective wage rate about the same as 
over the preceding three years. This estimate was falsified by events, but the 
workers were compensated for the first increase in the national security tax. 

It is difficult to assess the effects of the Order of April 1942. It applied to 
award rates, and not to cases where wages were already in excess of the award 
rates. In some cases workers receiving wages in excess of award rates were granted 
the increase, but not in others. There is no doubt that an uncertain, but possibly 
large, proportion of wage earners are being paid above award rates. 

Moreover, other factors were at work besides cost-of-living orders. By Dec. 
1942 nominal wages for adult males were 14.1 per cent. above those ruling in 
Aug. 1939. Between 9 per cent. and 10 per cent. would be due to cost-of-living 
orders, the rest to new awards, and to increases enjoyed by agricultural workers 
and others not under awards. 

1 The following indices, applying to wages on 30 Sept. 1939, 1941, and 1942 
(Reports of the National Service Department and of the Industrial Man-Power 
Division, 1943, p. 60), provide an interesting commentary on the situation (base: 
30 Sept. 1939 =100): 





Ruling rate paid 
Award rates for good average 
worker 


Highest rate paid 
for best workers 





1939 1941 1942 1939 1942 1939 1941 1942 





Adult males " 106.3 113.2 | 100.0 07. 


lll. 1 
Adult females a y 117. : e 7 100.0 | 1 
Youths aged 16-17 F ‘ 125. 7 . . 100.0} 1 
Girls aged 16-17 126. : : .6 | 100.0] 1 


114, 
130. 
136. 
129. 


14. 
19. 
10. 






































(The table is based on wage rates applicable to ordinary time and excludes overtime. Figures 
are unweighted averages.) 


The figures for adult males cover 23 occupational types, for adult females 9 
occupational types. The figures for youths cover those commencing as metal- 
work assistant (not apprentices), grocer’s assistant, or junior storeman or packer, 
and for girls, shop assistants and machinists. 

In the case of juniors the very high wages earned are creating a social problem 
which is causing some concern (New Zealand Herald, 9 and 10 Feb. 1943). 
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dwelling. Various rent restriction provisions were in force until 
31 October 1936, when earlier legislation was superseded by the 
Fair Rents Act of June 1936. The legislation covers dwellings or 
parts of dwellings let at not more than £156 per annum and applies 
to dwellings let at the time of the passing of the Act or between 
27 November 1935 and the date of the passing of the Act. Rent 
may not be raised above that payable on 1 May 1936 or the rent 
last payable before that date. On application by either the tenant 
or the landlord, a magistrate may declare a fair rent, having regard 
to various specified conditions, including the relative circumstances 
of landlord and tenant. This fair rent is not to exceed that payable 
on 1 May 1936. This legislation has continued in force during 


the war. 
Direct Stabilisation Measures 


The actual and anticipated increases in the cost of living gave 
added point to the official policy of the industrial labour movement 
as expressed by the Federation of Labour. Reduced to essentials, 
the policy of the Federation of Labour, as formulated from time 
to time, was: (1) full assistance to the war effort; (2) the conserva- 
tion, at least, of existing labour standards and their relaxation only 
in those cases where this was required by the war effort; (3) the 
maintenance of the consumption standards of the wage earner, at 
least over ‘‘essentials’’ produced in New Zealand and therefore 
within New Zealand’s control, with the corollary that: (a) the prices 
of such goods, (essential foodstuffs, clothing and household ne- 
cessities, rent, public services, fuel and light) should be stabilised; 
(b) failing stabilisation, wage rates should be raised to offset in- 
creases in the cost of living; (c) recent taxation increases should be 
removed. 

Fears that the pressure for increased wages consequent on price 
increases might induce social friction, increase the danger of infla- 
tion, and add to the financial costs of the war caused the Govern- 
ment to give increasing attention to the question of price and wage 
stabilisation as distinct from merely restraining price increases. 
Accordingly, in September 1940 an Economic Stabilisation Con- 
ference was convened, which consisted of 44 members representing 
employees, employers (including farming, manufacture, and trade), 
and banking. A great deal of evidence was called and considered by 
a working committee, whose report was adopted by the Conference. 
The order of reference of the Conference was “‘to survey the general 





1Cf. NEw ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Newsletter: 
New Zealand Affairs, Vol. I, No. 2, Nov. 1940; No. 4, July 1941. See also, Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, p. 727. 
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economic position of the country under war conditions in order to 
consider the possibility of stabilising costs, prices and wages, and 
to discuss expanding production so that the strain of war expendi- 
ture may be successfully borne and the standard of living be main- 
tained as far as possible’. 

After drawing attention to the difficulties in the situation, the 
Conference recommended, inter alia, that: 


(1) While the Price Tribunal had exercised beneficial effects, 
administration and policing must be greatly improved if control 
was to be effective. There should be legally enforced standard 
markings, and authorised prices should be clearly marked and price 
increases published. A representative of consumers should be added 
to the Tribunal. 

(2) In addition to wages, salaries, and rents, the prices of 
essential foodstuffs, essential standard articles of clothing, foot- 
wear, household necessaries, public services, fuel and light should 
be stabilised. 

(3) Subsidies possessed serious dangers and should not be 
resorted to, except when this was unavoidable, and then only under 
stringent control. 

(4) “Family allowances are helpful in assisting parents with 
large families.”’ 

(5) Since the rate of building new houses was below require- 
ments and the cost of building was unduly high, an adequate housing 
scheme was required and efforts should be made to reduce costs 
without sacrificing quality. 

(6) No-one should profit out of the war. 

(7) As far as possible, the war should be financed by taxation 
and internal borrowing out of the savings of the people. 

(8) All State and local-body expenditure should be carefully 
surveyed with the object of effecting reductions and economies 
wherever possible. 

(9) A range of essential commodities should be standardised. 

(10) Production should be increased; measures were proposed 
to that end. 


As might have been expected from the composition of the 
Conference, some of the recommendations were cautious and non- 
committal, bearing evidence of compromise—for example, those 
in relation to profit limitation and family allowances. Neverthe- 
less, there was sufficient agreement on certain important ques- 
tions to furnish a useful guide to the Government and strengthen 
its hand. 
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The Conference reported in October 1940, but it was not until 
August of the following year that the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. 
Walter Nash, announced that the prices of 38 essential commodi- 
ties, including foodstuffs, New Zealand made clothing and footwear, 
tram fares, fuel and light, would be stabilised as from 1 September 
1941.1 In making the announcement, the Acting Prime Minister 
stated that prices of some items had already been stabilised and 
that the list would be extended if necessary. If circumstances 
warranted, prices would be stabilised at a lower level. Standardisa- 
tion, improvements in the organisation of production, possibly in 
co-operation with the Government, and subsidies were among the 
methods which might be applied. Subsidies might be unavoidable, 
especially in the case of imported goods, but they would not be 
paid till other methods were exhausted. The Price Tribunal was 
still to function and might hear applications for price increases even 
in respect of stabilised lines. Where increases in cost could not be 
absorbed, the Tribunal would report accordingly and a decision 
would be taken on the method to be adopted to stabilise the price. 

It should be noted that, until December 1942, policy was directed 
to stabilising the price of each item separately, but seasonal fluctua- 
tions might be permitted in respect of seasonal products such as 
eggs. 

On 25 September 1941 an Economic Stabilisation Committee 
was set up, consisting of the Minister of Finance and the Minister 
of Industries and Commerce, the Acting Chairman of the Econo- 
mic Stabilisation Conference, and five others, representative of 
employers and employees. Later this was reduced in number to 
six, together with the Minister of Industries and Commerce as 
chairman. Various departmental officers acted as a secretariat. 

In December 1942 new regulations were issued, which marked 
important developments in several directions.2, By November 1942, 
the retail prices, all groups, index was 14.3 per cent. higher than in 
August 1939, and in announcing the new regulations, the Prime 
Minister stated that for some months the Government had been 
anxiously aware that its control measures were no longer adequate. 





1 The following items were selected: foodstuffs: meat, flour, milk, sugar, bacon, 
cheese, honey, bread, eggs, butter, coffee, condensed milk, tea, rolled oats, 
oatmeal, baking powder, and salt; New Zealand made clothing and footwear: 
men’s, women’s, boys’ and girls’ shoes (New Zealand leather in each case), men’s 
all-wool underwear, women’s woollen underwear, boys’ all-wool underwear, 
boys’ all-wool jerseys, girls’ all-wool underwear, men’s woollen socks, boys’ 
school hose, woollen piece goods, knitting wools, blankets, suitings (from New 
Zealand wools), and shoe repairs; public services, fuel and light: tram fares, elec- 
tric light, gas, coal, and coke (NEW ZEALAND FEDERATION OF LaBour: Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 7, 22 Sept. 1941; H. L. Wiss: “Some Aspects of Price Stabili- 
sation in New Zealand’’, in Economic Record, Dec. 1942, p. 184). 

2 The Economic Stabilisation Emergency Regulations, 1942; and the Control 
of Prices Emergency Regulations, 1939, Amendment No. 3. 








~~ 
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Pressure by economic interests for increases in the prices of their 
products was becoming more and more insistent. The foundations 
of social security were in danger. The profit margins of manu- 
facturers and traders were narrowing and they could not continue 
much longer to absorb increases in costs. A black market was 
appearing. The main reason for the difficulty arose from the fact 
that, although the people were working harder and earning more 
money, the supply of commodities was decreasing. By comparison 
with 1939 there was an excess of purchasing power of nearly £100 
million. The national income had increased by £50 million, but 
the value of goods the people could buy had decreased by more 
than £40 million. As a result there was the danger of inflation.! 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce continues to be the 
responsible head, but the Stabilisation Committee is replaced by 
an Economic Stabilisation Commission, with all the powers of a 
commission of enquiry, and a Director of Stabilisation, who has 
such functions as the Minister may determine.? The main function 
of the Commission is to conduct investigations and advise the 
Minister, but it may exercise administrative functions in respect 
of such matters as are referred to it by the Minister. The adminis- 
tration now becomes more clear-cut and gains in authority. 

With certain necessary provisos, all rents, other than those of 
dwelling houses (which are covered by the Fair Rents Act, 1936*) 
are fixed at the rent payable on 1 September 1942, but on the ap- 
plication of the landlord or tenant, a court may determine a “fair 
rent’’, which may be above or below the basic rental. Any rent in 
excess of the basic rental is irrecoverable. The landlord of any 
dwelling house is required to keep a register. Rents commissions, 
with the powers of a commission of enquiry, are to be set up, and 
any application to a court to fix a fair rent may be referred by it 
to a rents commission. 

The “‘basic’’ rates of remuneration ruling as at 15 November 
1942 are to be fixed and any increase is to be irrecoverable, save 
as specified in the Regulations. An employer or employee may 
apply to a conciliation commissioner for a rate of remuneration in 
excess of the basic rate, on the ground: 


(a) That the person holding the position or employment is employed by the 
same employer in any additional position, employment, duties, or work or in work 
involving additional risk to life and health; 

(b) That an increase in the rate of remuneration is necessary for the removal 


of anomalies. 


1Cf. New Zealand Herald, 16 Dec. 1942. 
2 The first Director is the Secretary to the Treasury. The existing members 
of the Economic Stabilisation Committee became the Economic Stabilisation 


Commission. 
8 See above p. 310. 
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The Regulations impose a ceiling and do not require an employer 
to pay a certain rate. They apply to particular jobs rather than 
particular employees. 

Any person aggrieved by the decision of a conciliation com- 
missioner may appeal to the Court of Arbitration. 

The Regulations affecting remuneration cover not only salaries 
or wages (including time or piece wages, overtime or bonuses), 
but also allowances, fees, commissions, travelling expenses, and 
remuneration of directors of companies. 

The Court may make general orders, increasing or reducing 
rates of remuneration in sympathy with the movement of a special 
‘“‘wartime index’. This is to be published at quarterly intervals as 
from 15 December 1942, and is to cover ‘“‘the prices of such com- 
modities and services (including rents) as the Minister directs’. 
These will be the commodities and services which it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to control. The number of commodities or services 
affected has been increased from 38 to 110, but there is an important 
change in procedure. Instead of endeavouring to stabilise the price 
of each item separately, the Government will aim at stabilising the 
wartime index. ‘This gives greater freedom of manoeuvre, since 
increases in some prices may be offset by reductions in others. It 
does not follow, however, that attempts will not be made to stabilise 
the prices of individual commodities. 

A general order increasing or reducing rates of remuneration 
is to be made by the Court if there is an increase or reduction of 
not less than 5 per cent. in the general level of prices included in 
the wartime index, provided that in the first instance, rates of 
remuneration shall be increased if the wartime index shows a rise 
of 2% percent. Changes in rates of remuneration are to be as nearly 
as possible the same as changes in the prices covered by the war- 
time index, but general orders are to apply only to the first £6 
of remuneration, except that a lower amount may be decided 
upon by the Court in the case of female workers, juniors, and 
apprentices. 

Heavy penalties are provided for violation of the Regulations. 

In announcing the new Regulations, the Prime Minister stated 
that the farmer would be treated in the same way as recipients of 
“remuneration” (as defined in the Regulations), by means of an 
adjustment in his price. Apart from such adjustments, ‘the price 
the farmer receives for all the main farm products, many of them 
stabilised now, will not be increased. This means, in effect, internal 
prices divorced from export parity, and any excess (7.e., of export 
prices over the prices paid) will be paid into pooled accounts. The 
major items of farmers’ costs will be correspondingly held down, 
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and the cost of holding them, debited to the appropriate ac- 
counts.’! He added that ‘“‘the incomes of companies and individ- 
uals are held down through the combined operation of income tax, 
excess profits tax, and price orders’. 

It should be noted that wage earners are not the only section 
of the community who have so far benefited by increases in income 
through Government policy. Although farmers generally complain 
that increases in their prices do not compensate for increases in 
costs, higher prices have been permitted in some cases, while ‘‘sub- 
sidies to primary producers and for stabilisation purposes”’ totalled 
£2.3 million for the year ended 31 March 1943. 

The functions and methods of procedure of the Price Tribunal 
remain unaffected, but its powers have been increased. The Tri- 
bunal may now issue price reduction orders and prohibit the sale 
of goods pending the fixation of prices. It may require any person 
to furnish a statement covering the quantity of goods held, their 
cost price and the methods of determining it, and other particulars. 
It is now an offence to sell or offer to sell any goods at a price in 
excess of that laid down. Previously, an actual sale had to occur 
before an offence was committed. Authorised price lists must now 
be prominently displayed by retailers. 

Important new provisions relating to “profiteering” are in- 
troduced by the incorporation of the profiteering provisions of the 
Board of Trade Act, 1919. The regulations also cover “black 
marketing’’. It is now an offence for any person, whether as prin- 
cipal or agent, to sell or agree to sell any goods at a price which is 
“unreasonably high”’, which is defined as such “‘if it produces or is 
calculated to produce more than a fair or reasonable rate of profit’’. 
For this purpose no account is to be taken of the cost of replace- 
ment. 

The regulations against black marketing provide that any 
person commits an offence who sells goods for purposes of resale 
to any person other than a retailer for the purposes of retail sale or 
a manufacturer for the purpose of his business, unless the wholesale 
price has been fixed by a price order and in conformity with it, or 
by approval of the Tribunal. 

The more determined stabilisation policy embodied in the 
Regulations was on the whole very well received, the main criticism 
being that it should have been applied very much earlier.2 The 





1 New Zealand Herald, 16 Dec. 1942. 

? For example, on 4 Feb. 1942, the South Auckland Dairy Association adopted 
a resolution supporting the principle of stabilising prices, wages, and costs, but 
was unable without a direct mandate from the Dominion Conference of the in- 
dustry, to support the proposal that existing levels of prices, wages, and costs 


(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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increase in the number of items to be covered from 38 to 110 brings 
policy into closer touch with the realities facing the consumer, but 
at the same time increases an already difficult administrative 
problem. On the other hand, the proposal to stabilise the complex 
of prices covered by the new wartime index, rather than each 
separate price, may reduce the range and cost of the measures 
which may have to be applied. As already pointed out, the factors 
affecting costs are numerous and many of them operate from out- 
side the country. Hence, unless these can be completely offset by 
improvements in efficiency, which is unlikely, or met by subsidies 
financed out of taxation or genuine savings, some increases in 
prices are to be expected. The spiral effect resulting from the con- 
tingent wage increases will then operate, though in a more effect- 
ively controlled fashion than formerly. The same applies to the 
increases in farm prices that will be permitted in similar circum- 
stances. This method of compensation also leads to anomalies and 
is not strictly analogous with the method of compensating other 
income recipients. It is a payment on turnover and not a percent- 
age payment on the whole or part of income. There is also the 
difficulty that the diversion of spending power from stabilised to 
unstabilised commodities will push up the price of the latter.! 
‘Control of this tendency is largely a matter of Government financial 


policy. 
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The magnitude of the financial problem facing the Government 
is indicated by the fact that a nation of slightly over 1,600,000 
people had expended £239 million on the war by 31 March 1943. 
This expenditure was financed as follows: 










£million 
Taxation (including transfers from Consolidated Fund) 88.1 
Loans in New Zealand and overseas 123.5 
Reciprocal aid: lend-lease 26.8 
Miscellaneous 0.6 





Total 239.0 


should be stabilised, on the grounds that the dairy farmer had experienced his 
fifth season of fixed prices without allowances for increases in costs. 

Similarly, the Secretary of the New Zealand Master Grocers’ Federation 
stated that the plan was sound from the retailers’ point of view, but three years 
too late, since their costs, especially wage costs, biel Seadeaneed considerably in the 
meantime. The President of the Auckland Master Bakers’ Association and the 
Chairman of the Auckland Chain Stores Employers’ Association drew attention 
to the difficulties resulting from the increased overhead because of reduced turn- 
over (Auckland Star, 16 Dec. 1942). 

lm ! Even before the new policy was inaugurated, there was a considerable 
movement of investment into real estate, the value of which is increasing sub- 
stantially. In part this is an attempt to use free funds, in part a search for security. 
The Servicemen’s Settlement and Land Sales Act, 1943, is designed to check 
the resulting rise in land values. 
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Reverse lend-lease totalled £7 million, so that the net obligation 
is £19.8 million. If we classify this as a loan, £143.3 million out 
of a total of £232 million, or 62 per cent., has been raised by loan, 
and £88.7 million, or 38 per cent., by taxation and miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The growth of public debt, external and internal, was as follows 
for the period 1939-1943! (in £million): 


Year ended 
31 March External L Internal Total 


1939 157.8 146.2 304.0 
1943 159.1 304.7 463.8 


The net increase in public debt of £159.8 million would include 
loans for development. Apart from the net obligation of £19.8 
million under lend-lease, practically the whole of this huge increase 
has been raised internally. 

Meanwhile, with the exception of expenditure on national 
development, civil expenditure has been maintained at above 
pre-war levels?: 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 1939-1944 


Showing actual expenditure during the financial years ended 31 March 1939 
to 1943, and estimated expenditure 1943-44 


(£million) 





Year ended 31 March 





1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Consolidated Fund 28.7 33.8 32.5 32.3 32.7 35.7 
War expenses fe 7.1 $3.7 55.0 | 144.0 | 148.0 
Social Security Fund 11.5 13.7 15.0 15.0 16.5 17.9 
National development 26.3 | 28.9) 20.6 19.6 3.2 8.2 


Total 68.6 | 83.5 | 101.8 | 121.9 | 198.4 | 209.8 



































It is not clear how far national development costs should be 
properly regarded as capital expenditure increased in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

From the point of view of stabilisation policy, it will be observed 
that the Government has endeavoured to sustain real income by 
sustaining civil expenditure and in particular by increasing social 
security expenditure in conformity with the normal development 





1 At the time of writing, a loan of £35 million, the largest in the history of the 
Dominion, has been over-subscribed. 

2? Cf. H. W. Kine: ‘The New Zealand Budget 1942-43”, in Economic Record, 
Dec. 1942, p. 218. Adjustments have been made to make these figures comparable 
from year to year. The budget statement for 1943 shows that total receipts of 
£199.9 million for 1942-43 were made up as follows: taxation, £88.5 million; lend- 
lease, £26.8 million; other receipts, £6.6 million; and loans, £78.0 million. 
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of its programme. Just how far this endeavour has added to the 
difficulties of the war effort has been a matter of keen public 
discussion. 

Otherwise, the Government has been conscious of the need for 
avoiding inflation by skimming off excess purchasing power through 
taxation and public loans. In pursuit of this aim, it has pushed tax 
increases so far that we must now be very close to the limit of 
taxable capacity. It is not clear how far the use of borrowing has 
been inflationary. The Government has been commendably 
“‘orthodox”’ in the restraint it has shown in the use of the Reserve 
Bank, though borrowings from the Bank have increased from 
£19.5 million on the average for the last week in May 1939 to 
£32.7 million over the same period in 1943. 

This would have an inflationary effect, as would the increase 
in trading bank securities from £11.1 to £36.2 million in the 
same period. So also, toa slight extent, would loans from the public. 
Arrangements have been made in connection with the current 
flotation of a loan of £35 million for the trading banks to finance 
the purchase by their customers by overdraft. These overdrafts are 
expected to be repaid within eight months. Until repayment is 
completed, and to the extent that overdrafts are not repaid during 
the period, some inflation is likely. 


The expansion of the means of payment is shown in greater 
detail in the following table: 


BANKING FIGURES FOR LAST MONDAY IN MARCH OF EACH YEAR 
1939 To 1943 


(£million) 





1939 





Coin held by public (estimated) 
Notes held by public 

Govt. deposits at Reserve Bank 
Other demand liabilities! 
Demand deposits (trading banks) 


Total 





























1 Excluding trading banks’ deposits at the Reserve Bank. 


The chief causes of the changes appear from the following 
table, showing the increase from year to year in the excess of re- 
ceipts over payments overseas and in the expansion of bank credit 
(in £million): 
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Increase over previous year _ Total 
increase 


since 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1939 








Excess of receipts over payments 
overseas! ° 13.7 6.8 1.1 6.2 | 27.8 
Expansion of bank credit: 
Reserve Bank? 2.1 | —3.0 12.6 8.1 19.8 
Trading banks*® —0.8 4.7 4.5 8.0 16.4 


Total 15.0 8.5 18.2 | 22.3 | 64.0 





























1 As shown by increase in net oversea assets of New Zealand banks. * Change in Reserve 
Bank's total advances and investments in New Zealand. * Change in trading banks’ total advances 
and investments in New Zealand. 


It will be noted that out of the total increase of £64 million, 
£27.8 million come from the building up of oversea assets and 
£36.2 million from an expansion of bank credit. Since trading 
bank advances and discounts declined by £10.6 million during the 
period, and securities other than Government securities are a small 
item in the portfolio of the trading banks, Government demands 
have been a very important factor in the expansion of purchasing 


power. 
The main limitation on the Government’s efforts to skim off 
purchasing power has been in the failure, with one exception in 


1940, to apply the principle of compulsory loans in the manner of 
the Keynes proposals, as a means of withdrawing increases in 
money incomes. Possibly, also, the inflationary effect of the taking 
up of Government securities by the trading banks has not been 
fully appreciated. It is in part at least for these reasons that free 
purchasing power has continued to expand in relation to the flow 
of consumers’ goods available. 
Meanwhile, the aggregate of private incomes has increased: 


ESTIMATED AGGREGATE PRIVATE INCOMES AND VALUE OF 
PRODUCTION 1938-39 To 1941-42 
(£ million) 





Aggregate private Value of 
income! production 





1938-39 185.8 133.9 
1939-40 200.2 142.8 
1940-41 217.0 158.4 
1941-42 ad 161.5 

















1 For a discussion of methods of estimation, see New Zealand Oficial Year Book, 1942, pp. 647- 
648. * Not yet available. 


Although estimates of private income for 1941-42 and 1942-43 
are not available, it seems probable that these figures will show 
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further increases. Under war conditions, estimates of civilian con- 
sumption are faced with such difficulties that their validity is 
doubtful. All that can be said is that the quantities available have 
been very substantially reduced. 








CONCLUSION 







From the point of view of adjustment to war conditions, New 
Zealand was fortunate in having instruments of control already 
established, so that the transition to a war economy was facilitated.! 
These measures were extended and strengthened as the situation 
developed and the need became more urgent. Thus the administra- 
tion of price control was improved and its application extended 
and made more vigorous as time passed; but price control alone 
could only restrain price increases. It could not ensure an equitable 
distribution of goods or eliminate the causes of rising prices. Ration- 
ing was applied reluctantly and extended continuously as shortages 
developed. Comprehensive schemes were evolved to distribute 
manpower in accordance with a system of priorities based on both 
military and civilian needs, and a definite stabilisation programme 
was adopted, culminating in the Stabilisation Regulations of De- 
cember 1942. This involved the control of incomes as elements in 
costs. Price control was still applied to limit price increases, but in 
addition, attempts were made to meet shortages, especially of 
vegetables, by increasing the incentive to growers through con- 
tract prices, and by direct Government participation in produc- 
tion.2. In many lines of production, subsidies were given, but the 
amount granted by way of subsidy is concealed in the War Expenses 
Account. 

It would be tempting to measure the success of stabilisation 
policy by statistical comparisons; but there are too many pitfalls 
to justify such an attempt. The following table merely serves to 
indicate, without endeavouring to measure it, that a considerable 




































1 In some cases, for example, in the imposition of import and exchange con- 
trols, the conditions responsible for their adoption might make the problem of 
stabilisation more difficult. Thus over-importation was one factor leading to the 
depletion of exchange funds which was the immediate reason for the establishment 
of control. In certain lines, the application of the policy led to shortages of stocks. 
In other cases, for example, in the adoption of internal marketing, techniques 
had not been developed fully before the outbreak of war greatly increased the 
complexities of a problem which was complicated enough even under peacetime 
conditions. Reliable information on internal marketing is very difficult to obtain, 
and since products handled by the Internal Marketing Department, especially 
fruit and vegetables, have risen conspicuously in “— and been noticeably in 
short supply, it is not surprising that many should blame the system and be 
insufficiently appreciative of the inherent difficulties in the situation. 

2 The writer has been unable to obtain information on the extent of Govern- 
ment production contracts to growers or subsidies. 
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measure of success has been achieved in the attempt to restrain 
increases in the cost of living, more especially as wholesale prices, 
in particular those of imported items, have increased a great deal 
more than the cost of living. The table gives the index numbers 
of prices for 1942 (base: average 1939=100): 


Average 1942 


Wholesale prices: 


(a) Imported items 146 
(b) Locally produced items 113 
(c) All groups (a) and (0) 132 
(d) Consumers’ goods 132 
(e) Producers’ materials 132 


Cost of living 112 
Money wages' 111 
Real wages! 100 
1 Males, hourly award rates of pay. 


International comparisons are also of doubtful validity, not 
only for statistical reasons but also because of difference in the 
conditions in which stabilisation policies have a control. For what 
it is worth, it may be stated that there are few countries in which 
there has been a smaller increase in the cost of living than in New 
Zealand.” 

The table shows that real award wage rates are as high as in 
1939. This means nothing more than that, if supplies of consumers’ 
goods were available, and taxes on wages had not been increased, 
the hourly wage would buy as much from the composite basket of 
consumers’ goods as before; but taxes on wages have increased and 
many goods are not procurable in pre-war quantities. On the other 
hand, yearly income is higher through payments above award 
rates, overtime and bonuses from employers, and improvements 
in industrial status. Moreover, social security provisions have been 





1 Note, however, that the comparison would be less favourable if vegetables 
were included, and that no cost-of-living index can correctly reflect the position 
when shortages have developed, the range of choice is restricted, and some goods 
have gone off the market altogether. 

2 Percentage increases of index numbers for 1942 over 1939 are as follows: 





Money wages 
Cost of living (hourly rates, Real wages 
males) 





New Zealand +11 

Australia +16 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

Union of South Africa 

Canada 

United States +33 























(After International Labour Review, various issues.) 
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extended. A large proportion of wage earners would be “better off”’ 
in the rather vague, popular sense of the term. The same could be 
said of a proportion of business men and some professional men, 
especially doctors. It is not true of farmers or salaried workers. 

While stabilisation policy has met with a much greater measure 
of success than might have been expected on the outbreak of war, 
there are still dangers and difficulties. The price of imported items 
is beyond our control and may rise further. The demands of the 
armed forces, including those of our Allies, will continue to trench 
on supplies. As has been shown, despite the austerity of the taxa- 
tion programme, expansion of purchasing power through bank 
credit and the building up of oversea exchange funds has been by 
no means insubstantial and may increase yet further. In these 
circumstances, the linking of wage increases and of payments to 
farmers to increases in the wartime index of the cost of living! may 
set prices running upwards, or require increased subsidies to offset 
the effects of shortages and redundant purchasing power. 








1 The wartime index for June 1943 showed no increase over that for Dec. 1942. 





Allowances for Dependants of 
Mobilised Men in Germany 


by 
Hedwig WACHENHEIM 


Profiting by the experience of the war of 1914-1918, when German 
morale at the front was affected by complaints from soldiers’ families 
that their allowances were inadequate, the present German Govern- 
ment has made liberal provision for the dependants of all men in the 
armed services below the rank of sergeant (Unteroffizier), men of 
higher rank being expected to support their families out of their pay. 
Moreover, as an incentive to work, it has excluded from the means 
test a large part of any earnings from employment. 

The main principles of the scheme now in operation were briefly 
outlined in the Review soon after the outbreak of war.' The following 
article, besides bringing the description up to date, shows how the 
scheme is administered in practice. 


4b bpns German legislation on maintenance allowances for service 
men’s dependants in force during the last war became obsolete 
when the Weimar Republic, in conformity with the requirements of 
the Treaty of Versailles, established a long-term professional amry. 
But with the reintroduction of conscription in 1935, the National- 
Socialist Government initiated legislation establishing allowances 
for service men’s dependants. Following some preliminary Decrees, 
the basic measure, an Act concerning the maintenance of the fami- 
lies of men called up for military service, was passed on 30 March 
1936, together with rules of the same date for its administration.’ 
It was easy to adapt these peacetime regulations to wartime needs: 
various changes were made by an Administrative Order of 11 June 
19398, and the legislation was consolidated in a Family Mainten- 
ance Act of 26 June 1940, supplemented by an Administrative 
Order of the same date.‘ These measures contain general regula- 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939: “Allowances 
for Families of Mobilised Men’’, pp. 680-683. 
* Reichsgesetzblatt, 1936, Part I, pp. 327 and 329. 


3 Idem, 1939, Part I, p. 1225. 
* Idem, 1940, Part I, pp. 911 and 912, 
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tions; the rates of the allowances granted to dependants are fixed 
by Joint Decrees of the Ministers of the Interior and Finance.' 
Under the basic Act the maintenance of service men’s depen- 
dants is a Government obligation, and the assistance given is quite 
distinct from poor relief or other forms of social assistance. The 
assistance deemed necessary for the maintenance of a dependant 
varies to some extent with his former standard of living. It con- 
sists of a basic allowance together with a number of supplementary 
payments and allowances. 















BENEFICIARIES 






The persons whose families are entitled to maintenance are 
defined in the basic Order of 26 June 1940 and subsequent amend- 
ments.? They include, besides men who have enlisted or been called 
up for service with any branch of the armed forces, the men in the 
following services: the Compulsory Labour Service (during the 
regular six months of such service), the Air Raid Precautions 
Service, the Army Transport Corps (including non-military mem- 
bers), the Emergency Service, the Armed S.S.; also men attending 
Red Cross training courses preparatory to service with the Army 
Sanitation Service or Red Cross Service during states of emergency, 
S.A. leadership courses, courses organised by the motor transport 
schools of the National-Socialist Air Pilots Corps, or courses given 
by the Hitler Youth in camps for boys fit for defence duty. 

After the outbreak of the war, girls performing their regular 

six months of compulsory labour service were added to the list.* 
_ The dependants of the following are also entitled to maintenance 
allowances: the crews of merchant ships detained abroad by enemy 
action, missing men, prisoners of war, civilian internees, German 
nationals under supervision in enemy countries or unable to leave 
neutral countries owing to enemy action, and German nationals 
serving with the Italian army. 

Sick or wounded service men on leave at home, or those who 
have been discharged but are still with their military unit or in a 
military hospital for treatment, are deemed to be in service for the 
purposes of family maintenance. Provision is also made for the 
dependants of men killed or incapacitated in action, who receive 




































1 The most important are the Joint Decrees of 26 May 1937 (Reichsminis- 
terialblatt fiir die innere Verwaltung, 1937, p. 809), 11 July 1939 (idem, 1939, 
p. 1447), 2 Oct. 1939 (idem, 1939, p. 2079), and 5 July 1940 (idem, 1940, p. 1363). 

2 Decrees of 25 Oct. 1940 (Reichseesetsblatt, 1940, Part I, p. 1397), 16 June 1941 
(idem, 1941, Part I, p. 320), and 27 Apr. 1942 (idem, 1942, Part I, p. 248). Cf. Dr. 
BopBerski: ‘“‘Bedeutsame Verbesserungen im Einsatz-Familienunterhalt”’, in 
Reichsarbeitsblait, 1941, No. 20, Part V, pp. 346-349. 

5 Decree of 10 Nov. 1939 (Reichsministerialblatt f.d.i.V., 1939, p. 2329). 
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maintenance allowances until the pensions due under other legisla- 
tion are paid. 


Definition of Dependants 


The dependants entitled to maintenance are defined in the 
basic law of 26 June 1940 and a Joint Decree of 20 June 1941.’ 
They are divided into two groups. Those in the first group receive 
the allowance even if the service man did not support them before 
entering military service. They include: 


(1) The service man’s wife, even if they married after he was 
called up; 

(2) His legitimate and legitimised children, even if born after 
he entered the service; 

(3). His adopted children, if he adopted them before the begin- 
ning of his service; 

(4) His stepchildren, if they live with his wife; 

(5) His illegitimate children, if he is under legal obligation to 
support them. 


Allowances are granted to the second group of dependants 
only if the service man had provided for their livelihood wholly or 
in part before entering the service. This group includes: 


(1) The service man’s wife, if she has been divorced from him, 
or if their marriage was annulled or dissolved; 

(2) His grandchildren and foster-children, and his stepchildren 
if they do not live with his wife; 

(3) His ascendants; 

(4) His parents by adoption, step-parents, and foster-parents; 

(5) His brothers and sisters; 

(6) His parents-in-law. 


A service man is considered to have provided partial support 
for his dependants if, during the six months prior to his service, he 
gave them an amount equal to one-third of the local rate for the 
maintenance allowance. Special provision is made for service men 
who were engaged in seasonal occupations. Provision is also made 
for the care of dependants who did not become needy, or whom 
the service man did not have to assist, until after the begin- 
ning of the six months’ period prior to his entering the service. 
Parents may even be given an allowance if their son was not yet 
able to assist them, but could be expected to have given them 
financial aid had he been able to do so. They are also granted an 


2 Idem, 1941, p. 1116 (cf. Bospersxt, loc. cit.). 
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allowance if several sons on service gave them assistance amount- 
ing to at least one-third of the maintenance rate for the family, 
during the six months prior to service. 

Maintenance is granted only in cases of special need to brothers 
and sisters who still have one or both parents living or have not 
shared the service man’s household, and to parents-in-law. 

Dependants entitled to maintenance who were in receipt of 
relief or unemployment insurance benefit at the time the service 
man was called up are entitled to receive family maintenance 
instead of such relief or benefit. 


ALLOWANCES 
The Basic Allowance 


Before October 1939 the rate of the basic allowance, or mainten- 
ance rate, was fixed with reference to the standard of living in the 
locality concerned, but did not vary with the beneficiary’s individual 
standard of living. The Joint Decree of 2 October 1939 introduced 
an ‘‘index rate’’ in certain cases to provide for such variation. 


The Family Maintenance Rate. 


The 1936 regulations established a family maintenance rate, 
which fixed the basic monthly allowance to be granted to the de- 
pendants of former wage and salary earners. As is still the case, 
this rate was based on the relief rate for assistance given to destitute 
persons, which is determined by the local relief authorities and 
varies with the cost of living and financial resources of the locality. 
As the relief rates have not been changed since 1932, they also 
reflect the pre-Nazi attitude of each district towards the welfare 
of the poor. 

In practically all districts the relief rates differ for single persons, 
for married couples, and for children. Under the Weimar Republic 
legislation was passed requiring the local authorities to increase 
their rates by 25 per cent. for certain categories of needy persons, 
such as victims of the 1914-1918 war and subsequent inflation and 
social insurance pensioners. It was this increased relief rate which 
was used as the basis for computing family maintenance allowances 
under the 1936 legislation, and thus the allowances, too, vary with 
the local cost of living. The family maintenance rate was fixed at 
125 per cent. of the ordinary relief rate excluding any rent allowance 
(which forms part of the relief rate in some districts). A rent allow- 
ance of 75 per cent. of the family’s expenditure on rent was added 
to the maintenance rate. 

The relief rates, reduced late in 1931 owing to the economic 
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depression, were not raised again in spite of the rising cost of living. 
Relief assistance was intentionally kept at a low level in order to 
increase the difference between the standard of living of persons on 
relief and that of employed workers, so as to make gainful employ- 
ment more attractive. By 1937 the relief rolls included only semi- 
employables and unemployables. The Government, however, 
was prepared to give greater assistance to the dependants of service 
men so as to avoid discontent following the reintroduction of con- 
scription. It therefore authorised the local authorities responsible 
for administering the Family Maintenance Act to grant a supple- 
mentary allowance to service men’s dependants, adjusted to their 
individual needs and former standard of living. The Joint Decree 
of 26 May 1937 replaced the individual discretion of the local 
authorities in this respect by fixing a general supplementary allow- 
ance, which was later merged with the family maintenance rate by 
the Joint Decree of 11 July 1939. The new maintenance rate was 
fixed at 175 per cent. of the local relief rate for a single person. 
And this is the rate currently in force for a large part if not the 
majority of service men’s dependants. 

Since the maintenance rate is based on the relief rate for a single 
person, it is given in full only to the service man’s wife who shared 
his household before his departure and to dependants over sixteen 
years of age who are heads of households; other dependants over 
sixteen years are granted only ‘“‘about’’ 50 per cent. of the main- 
tenance rate. Since October 1939 children under the age of sixteen 
who live with the service man’s wife or with other ascendants are 
granted 30-40 per cent. of the maintenance rate, subject to a mini- 
mum of 15 marks.! Children in other households receive about 60 
per cent. of the maintenance rate. 

What is the real value of these rates, and how do the dependants’ 
allowances compare with income from wages ? 

The relief rate, the basis for determining the family maintenance 
rate, is about 32 to 40 marks a month in towns, being highest in 
large cities, where living is expensive; in rural areas the rate is 
lower. The family maintenance rate, therefore, for a service man’s 
wife with two children is approximately 95 to 119 marks in towns. 
Furthermore, under wartime regulations, a dependent wife receives 
an allowance covering the full cost of her rent, instead of 75 per 
cent.?, which adds at least 35 to 45 marks to her monthly allow- 
ance, making a total of 130 to 165 marks. This allowance is exempt 
from income tax. 

A skilled worker’s gross monthly income has been estimated at 





1 Joint Decree of 2 Oct. 1939. 
2 Ibid. 
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175 to 225 marks.! The net income after deductions for income 
tax and social insurance contributions? is approximately 150 to 
195 marks. Since wages, as well as relief rates, tend to be higher 
in large than in small towns, it may be assumed that the wife of a 
skilled worker earning the lowest wage in his category would receive 
the lowest urban maintenance allowance, or 130 marks, if she has 
two children, as compared with her husband’s net pre-service wage 
income of 150 marks. The difference of only 20 marks is an amount 
which he certainly would have needed for his own food, clothing, 
and incidental expenses. To make another comparison, if it is 
assumed that a worker receiving the highest net income paid in his 
category, 195 marks a month, had lived in a big city, his dependent 
wife and two children would probably receive an allowance of 
about 165 marks a month. In that case the difference between the 
pre-service income and the maintenance allowance is greater, but 
is still not more than the husband would have needed for his own 
expenses. 

The figures show that the allowance in fact enables the average 
skilled worker’s family to continue its old standard of living while 
he is in service. This obviously holds true for lower paid unskilled 
workers, since the maintenance rate is the same throughout the 
particular district; and it holds equally true with respect to workers 
in rural areas, where wages as well as maintenance rates are lower. 
The smaller allowance given to a wife who has one child or none— 
about 78 to 98 marks or 56 to 70 marks respectively, not including 
rent—is presumably balanced by the fact that she is in a much 
better position to earn supplementary income. 

The income from the maintenance allowance must not exceed 
pre-service income. In the case of a service man’s children and 
parents who shared his household, the maximum allowance is 
fixed at the family’s net income in the month preceding his calling 
up, less 15 per cent. of his earned net income. The 15 per cent. 
deduction, made to allow for his own expenses while he was still 
living at home, seems to have been dropped in 1940.’ 

The fixing of a maximum limit is not unfavourable to large 
families, since the family rate is increased by at least 15 marks for 
each child. Their income tax is lower, thus raising the ceiling set 
by their net pre-service income. Moreover, the Government grant 
to all families with three or more children, of 10 marks a month 
for the third and each additional child, is not included in calculating 





1 Cf. René Livcuen: ‘Wartime Developments in German Wage Policy”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 154. 

2 The monthly average of such deductions in 1937 was 13.5 per cent. (Wirt- 
schaft und Statistik, 1938, p. 160). 
3 Cf. BoperskI, loc. cit. 
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the pre-service income. If a child is born during the service period, 
the maximum limit is raised by the amount of the maintenance 
allowance for the child. 

In the case of dependants who did not share the service man’s 
household, and dependants other than his wife and children, the 
maximum is set by their total net income including the assistance 
given to them by the service man. Even if a dependant’s pre- 
service income was lower than the local increased relief rate, he 
still receives the full amount of that rate plus the rent allowance. 


The Index Rate. 


Before October 1939 dependants of wage and salary earners 
were in no case granted an allowance exceeding 175 per cent. of 
the local relief rate plus the rent allowance and other supplementary 
grants. In other words, a dependant’s standard of living could 
not be higher than that of the average skilled worker, whatever it 
might have been before the breadwinner was called up. 

Before the outbreak of war only men of twenty years of age 
were called up for the regular two-year service period, and only a 
minority of these were married or had dependants. Older men were 
called only for a short period of training or retraining. But in the 
autumn of 1939 millions were called, including family breadwinners 
from all age classes. Many a middle-class family probably resented 
the lowering of its standard of living which the family maintenance 
regulations meant for it. To avoid such complaints and discontent, 
an “index rate’, applying only to the wives of service men, was 
introduced by the Joint Decree of 2 October 1939. 

The index rate is distinct from the relief rate and is based only 
on the husband’s net pre-service income from work, no deduction 
being made for his living expenses. It is fixed at 40 per cent. of his 
former net earnings up to 270 marks and 30 per cent. of earnings 
in excess of that amount. The maximum allowance under the 
index rate is 200 marks a month, which corresponds to a pre-service 
net income of 580 marks a month. Specimen rates are shown in 


the table below: 


Husband's net Wife’s monthly 
monthly income index rate 


marks marks 

100—110 

150—160 60 
200—210 80 
250—260 100 
300—310 116 
350—360 131 
400—410 146 
450—460 161 
500—510 176 
550—560 191 
580 and over 200 
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The index rate is used in place of the maintenance rate only 
when it results in a larger allowance for the wife. It appears that 
in large cities having a high relief rate the index rate is more ad- 
vantageous for the wife if the husband’s net income was over 180 
marks a month; in cities of medium size, if it was over 160 marks; 
and in small cities with lower relief rates, if it was over 140 marks. 

The index rate system was extended by a Joint Decree of 18 
January 1940 to women whose marriage took place after the 
husband entered the service.? But if these women were wage earners 
before marriage or lived with their parents and can continue to do 
so without undue hardship, they receive the maintenance rate. The 
same Decree remedied the situation in the case of women whose 
husbands were called up after their net income had been reduced 
by wartime taxation. Similar provisions are made in the case of 
husbands released from service and employed on war work which 
pays them less than the jobs they had held when called up.® 

The disparity, which increases in proportion to income, between 
pre-service income and the index rate allowance is further increased 
by the fact that the allowance for the dependent children is not 
determined by the index rate, but continues to be 30 to 40 per cent. 
of the local maintenance rat¢, subject to the minimum of 15 marks 
for each child. Howevediihe widening gap in the upper income 
groups between pre-service income and index rate allowance is 
bridged by the special allowances described below. 


Supplementary Grants 


In addition to the basic allowance, the following assistance is 
granted to all dependants: 


(1) The 100 per cent. rent allowance; a family occupying its 
own house receives a grant towards the payment of taxes and 
other charges, provided that there are not more than two dwellings 
in the house and the family occupies at least half of the building; 

(2) Sickness and maternity assistance in cases not covered 
by the national sickness insurance scheme; the maternity benefits 
granted are equal to those provided under insurance; 

(3) Education and vocational training for minors correspond- 
ing to their capacities and their parents’ social standing; 

(4) Vocational training for blind, deaf mute, and crippled 
dependants; 

(5) Payment of the social insurance contributions necessary 
to maintain the rights acquired by the dependants of insured men 

1 Soziale Praxis, 1939, p. 1206. 


2 Reichsministerialblatt f.d.i.V., 1940, p. 130. 
* Cf. BoperskI, Joc. cit. 
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in cases where the maintenance of these rights is not secured by the 
insurance legislation; 

(6) A grant to meet the service man’s life insurance premiums 
or any other legally contracted instalment payments, provided the 
obligation was contracted before he entered the service and he is 
no longer able to make payments. The grant may not exceed 10 
per cent. of the total family maintenance allowance. 

All these grants are subject to the maximum limit fixed for the 
dependants’ total income. 

The local authorities are also required to pay for a dependant’s 
funeral if the expenses cannot be met otherwise. 


Special Allowances 


The Joint Decree of 2 October 1939 provided for the payment 
of a special allowance to the service man’s wife to secure the con- 
tinuance of the household and the preservation of the family’s 
belongings within the limits imposed by wartime restrictions. The 
right to this allowance was extended to parents and other relatives 
(excluding children) in July 1940.1 The amount of the special 
allowance is not fixed by the Decree, the local authorities being 
empowered to adjust it to individual needs with a view to prevent- 
ing such changes in the dependants’ standard of living as would 
cause undue hardship. 

The special allowance may even be granted for payment of a 
woman servant’s wages and board if her continued employment 
is necessary for the proper care and upbringing of children or the 
care of other relatives in the household. The need for a maid is to 
be taken for granted if there are two or more children in the house- 
hold, or if the wife is ill or pregnant. If there are special circum- 
stances in the household necessitating the services of a maid, or 
if she has been employed in the household so long that her dis- 
missal would result in undue hardship for her, the allowance must 
also be paid. 

Occasional allowances may be made in cases of special need, 
for example, for furniture or clothing. 

The special allowances are subject to the maximum limit based 
on the dependants’ pre-service income. This fact and the special 
purpose of the allowances show that they are designed principally 
for middle-class employees, in whose case the disparity between 
pre-service income and family maintenance income is large enough 
to justify their payment. There is no such disparity in the case 
of the average worker, who, moreover, does not usually employ a 
servant. 


1 Ibid. 
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Financial Assistance to Self-Employed Persons 


If the service man used to make a living from his own com- 
mercial or industrial business, his farm, or professional work on 
his own account, financial assistance is granted to keep the business, 
farm or professional practice going for the duration of his service, 
provided that his financial position would otherwise be jeopardised. 
This aid is also granted to men without dependants. If the business 
or farm is owned by the dependant, but was managed by the service 
man, the dependant is entitled to the assistance. 

Financial assistance of this kind must be used for engaging a 
substitute and for rent. If the substitute is a relative by blood or 
marriage of the service man, the assistance is granted only if ne- 
cessary to avoid undue hardship. 

The amount of the assistance in the case of a service man with 
dependants may not exceed 150 per cent. of the amount that would 
be due if he had been a wage or salary earner. In the case of a man 
without dependants the maximum is 150 per cent. of the amount 
granted to one person under the maintenance or index rate system. 

If necessary, extra grants may be made for rent and, since the 
outbreak of the war, for various other purposes. 




























CONDITIONS OF AWARD 






Family maintenance payments supplement the dependant’s 
own income and can be claimed only to the extent to which they 
are needed. The dependant is considered needy if his income is 
less than the amount of the basic allowance to which he is entitled 
plus his rent and the supplementary grants. Dependants receiving 
income from capital or having relatives bound by law and able to 
assist them, those having a claim to assistance or pensions from 
private persons or from public or private institutions, and those 
capable of working receive maintenance only to the extent to which 
their income from these sources is less than the maintenance allow- 
ance due to them under the Family Maintenance Act. Certain 
deductions are made, however, from the income from the above 
sources before fixing the rate of the allowance. 

If a dependant’s income changes, his maintenance allowance is 
also changed, so that his income always amounts to that which 
would be due if he lived on the allowance alone. The local authority 
responsible for paying the allowance must review his needs at regular 
intervals. 

It should be noted that a service man’s dependants are not 
required to use their capital or sell their property to provide for 
their own support. If the service man receives an income from his 
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capital, he must use this for the support of his dependants, but 
the capital or property itself is under the same protection as that 
belonging to the dependants. 

Under the Civil Code, husband and wife and ascendants and 
descendants are under a legal obligation to assist each other, but 
the obligation of ascendants and descendants to support the de- 
pendants of service men was abolished by war legislation. The 
local authority may sue the person liable for the support of de- 
pendants for repayment of the expenses it incurs on their behalf. 

Other relatives by blood or marriage and persons morally 
obliged to assist a dependant living in their household are expected 
to provide for the dependant, and their assistance is deducted from 
the dependant’s maintenance allowance. However, the granting 
of such assistance is more or less voluntary since it is not enforce- 
able in law. 

Certain income from public and private institutions or persons 
is not taken into account when the dependant’s own income is 
computed, although it enters into the calculation of the maximum 
limit based on pre-service income. The Joint Decree of 11 July 
1939 specifies the following items: 


(1) Voluntary grants made by the service man’s employer; 

(2) Twenty-five marks of the current allowance paid to men 
disabled in action during the first world war, or to veterans of the 
Nazi movement disabled during the Party’s struggle for power; 
the same amount is excluded from all other types of additional 
allowance granted on account of serious disablement; 

(3) Fifteen marks of the special grants paid to injured pen- 
sioners of the Imperial Army (sergeants and higher ranks) ; 

(4) The allowances paid to children of men in categories (1) 
to (3) above; 

(5) Fifteen marks of the allowance paid to widows and orphans 
of the first world war; 

(6) The grants paid to veterans of all wars prior to the first 
world war; 

(7) The Government grant to families with three or more 
children; 

(8) Certain payments, other than current benefits, made to 
sick or injured persons under sickness or accident insurance, and 
the grants to supplement old-age and invalidity pensions made 
under Acts of 1937 and 1939!; 

(9) Income from revaluation and other current allowances 
paid to victims of the inflation after the last war whose income 
falls below a certain level; 





1 The pension increases granted in 1941 are presumably also excluded. 
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(10) Grants made by private welfare organisations and by 
private persons not bound by law to assist the dependant. 


Income from Wages 


Dependants in receipt of a family maintenance allowance are 
required by the regulations to accept suitable employment and to 
register with the local employment office at regular intervals. If 
they fail to do so, or refuse to accept employment, the allowance 
may be curtailed or stopped, even if they are in need of the means 
of subsistence. The type of work which they may be required 
to do depends on their social position, age, health, domestic situa- 
tion, and, as far as possible, professional or vocational training. A 
woman may not be required to take up employment if this would 
interfere with the proper education of her children. Account must 
also be taken of her household duties and her obligation to take 
care of relatives living in her household. 

By a Decree of 25 September 1939 the Minister of Labour, who 
in agreement with the Minister of the Interior may allow excep- 
tions to the registration provisions, exempted all service men’s 
dependants from the obligation to register with the employment 
service.! The reason for this step lay in the number of men called 
up at that time, which led to a rush for registration by dependants. 
Most of these had either not been employed for a long time or never 
before engaged in gainful work. At the same time the complete 
shift from peace to war production had caused some unemployment, 
and the employment offices could draw on a surplus of more ex- 
perienced workers, whom they were transferring to war industries. 
The registration of service men’s dependants, therefore, only loaded 
the offices with unnecessary work, since most employable persons in 
any case had to have a work book and were in fact already registered. 

Above all, the Government seemed to consider it more useful 
at the beginning of the war to avoid compulsion in regard to the 
registration of service men’s dependants at a time when they were 
more sensitive about State interference than ever before. Instead, 
it tried to encourage them to enter the labour market voluntarily 
by placing their income from work in a privileged position when 
calculating the maintenance allowance. 

The method of calculation originally used to determine the 
family maintenance allowance due to gainfully employed depend- 
ants was very complicated. Under the Joint Decree of 11 July 
1939, an amount equal to one-third of the allowance due was ex- 
empted in computing the gross earnings, and only one-half of the 
remainder of the gross earnings was deducted from the allowance. 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1939, Part I, p. 494. 
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For fixing the maximum limit based on pre-service income, however, 
the total earnings were taken into account. 

This method of reducing the maintenance allowance by part 
of the earned income was not changed when the index rate was 
introduced in October 1939. In the case of women on the index 
rate, an amount equal to one-third of the maintenance rate to 
which they would have been entitled had there been no index rate 
was immune; and one-half of the remaining gross earnings was 
deducted from the index rate. . 

An important reform was effected by the Joint Decree of 2 
October 1939, when the maximum limit for employed dependants’ 
total income was raised. A fictitious pre-service income replaced 
the actual income. In all cases in which the dependant entered 
employment after the service man had joined the armed forces, the 
dependant’s net income at the time he started to work was added 
to the actual pre-service income; the resulting figure was the new 
income ceiling. This method of computation was particularly im- 
portant for persons in the lower income groups, since their income 
from the maintenance allowance came closest to their pre-service 
income. 

A new change in the calculation of the maximum limit was 
made by a Joint Decree of 23 May 1940.! The increased income 
of an employed dependant who changed his employment to one 
demanding higher skill was also added to the pre-service income, 
with the result that the ceiling on his total income was again raised. 
In order to discourage a dependant from leaving his employment, 
the ceiling was lowered by the amount of his income from work if 
he left without valid reason. 

The same Decree made technical improvements in the methods 
of deducting part of the income from the maintenance allowance. 
Two-thirds of the net income from work (not from the allowance) 
are now excluded from the computation, and only the remaining 
one-third of the net income from work is to be deducted from the 
maintenance or index rate. In the case of a wife with children, the 
amount deducted is further reduced by one-half of the children’s 
allowance.? 


1 Reichsministerialblatt f.d.i.V., 1940, p. 1003. 

? By way of illustration the case may be considered of a wife with two children 
whose husband had an income of 300 marks and who started to work after he 
was called up. Her index rate is 113 marks, the allowance for two children at 
15 marks each is 30 marks, and the rent allowance is 90 marks, giving a total 
allowance due of 233 marks. If her net earnings are 150 marks, the amount to 
be deducted from her allowance is 50 marks less 15 marks (half the children’s 
allowance), or 35 marks. The allowance is thus 198 marks, which together with 
her earnings of 150 marks gives a total income of 348 marks. This exceeds the 
actual pre-service income, but since the wife’s income from work is added to the 
pre-service income, the ceiling is set at 450 marks and no further deductions are 
made (Der deutsche Volkswirt, 1940, p. 1309). 
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Special provision is made for dependants whose income from 
employment is so low that two-thirds of this income is less than 
one-third of the local maintenance rate (regardless of whether the 
allowance is based on the maintenance or the index rate). In this 
case a portion of the income from work equivalent to one-third of 
the maintenance or index rate remains immune, and only the re- 
mainder of the income from work is deducted from the allowance.' 

The reforms of October 1939 and May 1940 coincided with two 
periods in which the Government was particularly concerned to 
attract women workers to the employment market. By October 
1939 many women had retired from work because they were receiv- 
ing family maintenance for the first time or, in the case of newly 
married women, because they went back to live with their parents. 
In May 1940 a general drive for the employment of women was 
under way to alleviate the shortage of manpower. 


The Application for the Allowance 


The application for a family maintenance allowance need not 
specify the various grants to which the applicant is entitled, since 
these are made according to need, whether or not they are applied 
for. All necessary supporting evidence must be submitted together 


with the application. 

Family maintenance is due from the day on which the bread- 
winner leaves for his camp or combat unit, and terminates upon 
his return home from service. In the case of a wage or salary earner, 
the payment originally ended on the day on which he received his 
first wage or salary, but by a Joint Decree of 14 December 1940, 
this was changed to the end of the first full pay period and no 
deduction is made for any pay received during this period.” 

Family maintenance may also be given for a period of not 
more than one month before the application is made if the depend- 
ants were in need during that time. In no case, however, may this 
period begin before the service man has left for service. 

The maintenance allowances are paid twice a month in advance. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The local relief authorities are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Family Maintenance Act but may delegate this function, 


1 For example, if the dependant’s index rate is 76 marks and rent 50 marks, 
the maintenance allowance due is 126 marks. But if he earns 30 marks, one-third 
of the local maintenance rate of 64 marks is more than two-thirds of the earnings. 
Consequently, an amount equal to one-third of the maintenance rate, or 21.30 
marks, remains immune, and the remaining 8.70 marks of the earnings are de- 
ducted from the allowance, giving an allowance of 117.30 marks. 

2 Cf. BoperskI, loc. cit. 
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subject to their supervision, to the local government authority in 
districts with a population of over 5,000. The administration of 
financial assistance to self-employed persons may not be delegated. 
It should be noted that while the relief authorities administer 
public relief in their capacity as local government bodies, their 
duties under the Family Maintenance Act are delegated to them 
by the Government (because they have the necessary experience, 
staff and institutions for the support of the indigent) and they 
must therefore follow Government instructions in this respect. 
In practice, this means that, while the relief rate is fixed by the 
local authorities, the family allowances and other grants made 
under the Act are fixed by Joint Decree of the Ministers of the 
Interior and Finance. Furthermore, the local authorities are re- 
sponsible for relief expenditure as part of their own budgets, but 
four-fifths of their expenditure on family maintenance is refunded 
to them by the Government. Administrative expenses in respect 
of family maintenance are not refunded. 

The district of residence of the dependant is responsible for 
granting family maintenance to him. But if the dependant was 
on relief before becoming entitled to maintenance, the district 
which granted the relief must also pay the maintenance allowance. 
With a view to preventing dependants from moving to places with 
higher maintenance rates, the Act stipulates that a beneficiary who 
moves to a place with a higher rate shall be granted his original 
maintenance rate at the new place of residence. Dependants who 
can show good reason for moving, for example, to join a relative 
bound by law to support them, are exempted from this provision. 

An appeal against the decision of a local authority with respect 
to family maintenance may be lodged with the authority within 
one month of the date on which the decision became known to the 
dependant. If the authority declines to modify its decision in ac- 
cordance with the appeal, the case is referred to the supervisory 
authority, whose decision is final. 

The Family Maintenance Act explicitly states that family 
maintenance is not identical with relief. At no time and in no 
circumstances is the beneficiary obliged to refund it, provided that 
it was granted in accordance with the statutory provisions. Family 
maintenance allowances are not liable to attachment. 

The local relief authorities are required to keep the administra- 
tion of family maintenance separate from that of relief, a rule 
designed to protect service men’s dependants from being stigmatised 
as indigent. Moreover, the Government achieves another end by 
separating family maintenance from relief. Germany has a very 


1 Order of 27 April 1942 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1942, Part I, p. 248). 
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inclusive relief census, which records the number of persons receiv- 
ing relief in the various relief groups and every detail of expenditure. 
By the separation of family maintenance and relief, service men’s 
dependants do not appear in this record. No figures on the number 
of beneficiaries or the expenditure involved have ever been 


published. 


CONCLUSION 


The German system is very flexible. In every case the mainten- 
ance granted is adjusted to the beneficiary’s needs. The amount 
differs according to the number of dependants in a family, their 
position within the family and relationship to the service man, and 
the local cost of living. It carefully preserves the social gradations 
that existed before the men left for service. However, the adjust- 
ment of the maintenance allowance to individual needs is not 
achieved by individual case work, but by centralised regimenta- 
tion which dictates rules for every conceivable situation. Con- 
sequently, the system has become extremely complicated. It 
demands a well-trained staff of office and field workers for calcula- 
tions and investigations. 

The probable reason for this system of centralised regulation 
is that it facilitates the refunding of the local authorities’ expenses. 
But this is not the only reason. The stricter the regulations imposed 
on the authorities which grant the allowance, the fewer are the 
complaints which might weaken the home front. 

The maintenance granted is relatively very generous. The 
National-Socialist system carries to an extreme the concept of the 
Weimar Republic that the needy must be granted a title to a definite 
amount, and that public support must be higher in cases where the 
need has been caused by political conditions than in those where it 
results from personal maladjustment. The present system adds an 
especially privileged class, receiving 175 per cent. and more of 
the relief rate, to the classes receiving 100 or 125 per cent. 

The expenditure on family maintenance is enormous, and must 
have amounted to 5,000 to 8,000 million marks a year since the 
invasion of Russia. Yet, compared with the total cost of the great 
gamble of the war, it is probably regarded as a secondary item. 








Free or Low-Cost Food Distribution in 
Latin American Countries 


The improvement of popular nutrition is a problem that has at- 
tracted considerable attention in most countries, and agencies of a more 
or less official character are being widely developed to enable those 
groups whose diet is generally inadequate to obtain protective foods 
free or at a low price. As the result of a resolution adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1935, the International Labour 
Office has pursued the study of the relation between workers’ nutrition 
and soctal policy, and has published various reports', in which stress 
ts laid on the importance of the adoption of comprehensive measures 
for the wider distribution of food, adequate in quantity and quality, 
and at low cost, to low income groups everywhere. It may also be noted 
that the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, held in 
May-June 1943 at Hot Springs, recommended Governments to pay 
special attention to assisting such vulnerable groups as pregnant 
women, nursing mothers, infants, children, aged persons, invalids 
and low-paid persons. The following survey, which describes briefly 
the action taken in this important field by a number of Latin American 
countries, ts intended as a contribution to the international information 
that 1s needed to promote the adoption of national and international 
measures on the subject. 


Broadly speaking, there exist public and quasi-public agencies 
in many Latin American countries which minister directly to the 
nutritional needs of special groups of the population such as infants, 
schoolchildren, expectant and nursing mothers, families whose 
breadwinner is unemployed, etc., or operate schemes with a view 
to making it possible for low income groups and families to procure 
foodstuffs or meals at low cost. 

The information available in this respect (although by no means 
exhaustive) regarding eleven countries is summarised below. 


ARGENTINA 


There are about 200 ‘‘popular restaurants’’ in Buenos Aires and 
some other important cities in Argentina which provide meals at 
minimum cost to low income groups. These restaurants are super- 


1 Cf., for example, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 23: Worker's Nutrition 
and Social Pol icy (Geneva, gg! No. 24: The Co-operative Movement and Better 
Nutrition (Geneva, 1937); No. 30: The Worker’ ndard of Living (Geneva, 
1938); No. 35: Food Control in Great Britain (Montreal, 1942 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 139-156: 
“The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture”. 


/ 
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vised by the National Nutrition Institute. In addition, there are 
canteens operated by large industrial and commercial firms for their 
employees, where meals are served at cost price. 

As a measure of social assistance the Government in November 
1943 authorised the Wheat Control Board to provide for the free 
distribution of 100,000 tons of wheat of the 1942-43 harvest to the 
poor and needy in Buenos Aires and in the provinces. 

In the field of child nutrition, 36 school dining halls have been 
set up in Buenos Aires, under the auspices of the National Council 
for Education, where free meals were served to 12,160 children in 
1942. Moreover, free meals were given to 3,590 children in 10 open- 
air schools. Similar institutions exist in certain cities of the provin- 
ces of Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Santa Fe, and Tucuman. During 
the summer months the holiday camps in the country and at sea- 
side and mountain resorts provide free board to thousands of needy 
children. In provinces with smaller financial resources and in the 
federal territories, the National Committee for School Assistance 
(Comisién Nacional de Ayuda Escolar) operates directly dining 
halls where free meals are served to schoolchildren. In 1942 the 
number of these dining halls was 1,347, and the number of children 
attending daily, 263,325. Moreover, free meals were served in 
1,450 schools to some 130,000 children during the same year. The 
number of educational establishments which have been granted 
subsidies in respect of food distribution to schoolchildren totals 
3,060. Taking all the national and provincial institutions through- 
out the Republic together, it is estimated that some 600,000 child- 
ren of school] age received some kind of food assistance. 

Through a service commonly referred to as the ‘‘Cup of Milk”’ 
(Copa de Leche), small schoolchildren receive a free cup of milk 
each day. This service is maintained by the National Nutrition 
Institute in co-operation with the societies formed by parents of 
schoolchildren and by teachers. 

As regards infants up to two years of age, the Infant Protection 
Division of the Public Assistance Authority has organised free 
milk distribution; it assisted 50,757 infants in 1942, distributing 
200,000 litres of milk, 1,200 kilograms of cream, and 2,750 kilo- 
grams of flour. The Maternity and Child Welfare Board of the 
Department of Hygiene has established in certain provinces and 
federal territories 54 aid centres, where 100,726 infants received 
free 925,000 food rations. 

The Charity Association of the Ladies of St. Vincent of Paul 
(Sociedad de Beneficencia de las Damas de San Vicente de Paul) in 
Buenos Aires maintains day nurseries for infants up to two years 
of age, where some 40,000 children are fed. 

In the provinces, too, there exist similar official or private institu- 
tions for the protection of infants where food is given. 

On the whole it is estimated that some 200,000 infants under 
two years receive regular food assistance. 

Expectant and nursing mothers receive nutritional assistance 
from the National Nutrition Institute in the form of free break- 
fasts and lunches and free milk. In Buenos Aires the Maternity 
Canteens Society (Sociedad de Cantinas Maternales) has also organ- 
ised free distribution of meals to expectant and nursing mothers. 
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BRAZIL 


Under Legislative Decree No. 1238 of 2 May 1939, all under- 
takings in Brazil employing more than 500 workers are required 
to set up canteens, which must gradually be turned into restaurants. 
There is no compulsion for smaller undertakings, but they are 
encouraged to take similar action. 

The Social Insurance Nutrition Service (Servigo de Alimentagao 
da Providencia Social), an autonomous department in the Ministry 
of Labour created under Legislative Decree No. 2478 of 5 August 
1940 and reorganised by Decrees No. 2988 and No. 6753 of 27 
January 1941, is responsible for promoting the establishment in 
industrial and commercial undertakings of restaurants providing 
cheap meals, the nutritive value of which it checks scientifically. 
The money needed for equipping these restaurants or installing 
the standard kitchens which the Nutrition Service now supplies 
on moderate terms can be borrowed from the social welfare institu- 
tions at a 6 per cent. rate of interest, repayment being provided 
for in the price paid for the meals, which is fixed by the authorities 
with due reference to the administrative costs. 

The network of private restaurants is supplemented by a large 
number of official popular restaurants set up for employees of small 
undertakings, persons working on their own account, and other 
persons of small means. (A work book need not be presented to 
obtain admission.) The Social Insurance Nutrition Service is 
mainly responsible for the establishment of these restaurants, 
which are financed by the social welfare institutions and out of 
Government subsidies. In addition to the action taken by this 
federal department, however, the Governments of the States of 
Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, and Sado Paulo have also decided to 
open a number of popular restaurants. 

A propaganda service is attached to the Nutrition Service and 
works for the promotion of a national movement to improve the 
popular diet. This educational side of the work of the Nutrition 
Service is interesting. It has been found, for example, that in the 
central restaurant operated by it, the consumption of manioc flour 
is gradually declining and that of milk correspondingly increasing. 

In 1943 this central restaurant was serving about 10,000 lunches 
a day at the very moderate price of 1.40 cruzeiros (7 U.S. cents). 
The prices may vary, but the Nutrition Service can at any time fix 
them at very low figures, since it centralises the purchase of provi- 
sions for all the restaurants. It acts as a sort of huge national co- 
operative society and also benefits by the fact that it is exempt 
from several taxes and receives the same reduction in transport 
rates as that granted to the Army. 

The Legislative Decree No. 4859 of 21 October 1942 further 
created a Supply Division attached to the Social Insurance Nutri- 
tion Service, to be responsible for organising the distribution of 
essential foodstuffs at low cost to workers insured under the pension 
insurance scheme and to retired civil servants. The distribution 
is made through supply centres set up by the Division and through 
the popular restaurants operated or supervised by the Nutrition 
Service, as well as through workers’ unions. For the purposes of 
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this distribution, the Nutrition Service is empowered to purchase 
the foodstuffs directly from producers, preferably from co-operative 
societies of producers, and in particular those constituted with 
State assistance. In case of need it may directly requisition the 
produce of producers’ co-operative societies, for which it pays the cost 
price increased by 10-15 per cent., according to the economic condi- 
tions prevailing in the region concerned. It must, in its turn, dis- 
tribute the foodstuffs at this price increased by 10 per cent. to cover 
transport and administration expenses. 

To enable the Supply Division to make the initial purchases of 
foodstuffs as provided for by the Legislative Decree of 21 October 
1942, the insurance funds to whose members the distribution of 
foodstuffs would be distributed were called upon to grant to the 
Supply Division an advance of 50 million cruzeiros redeemable 
in ten years. 

The number of persons benefiting from the services of the Nutri- 
tion Service is at present about 16,000. 


CHILE 


Sections 46 and 47 of the Chilean Legislative Decree No. 520 
of 30 August 1932 empowered the President of the Republic to 
order the establishment, at State expense, of popular kitchens or 
restaurants for the distribution of meals at low cost to low income 
groups. Soon after that date the central Government and certain 
municipalities started the creation of popular restaurants, where 
meals were made available to low income groups at minimum cost. 
Later, these services were extended and grouped under the Direct- 
orate-General of Popular Restaurants created by Decree No. 
3282 of 30 June 1939. 

The popular restaurants were also responsible during 1941 for 
providing poor schoolchildren with 1,610,362 meals, in co-operation 
with municipalities and the School Assistance Board (Junta de 
Auxilio Escolar). This figure does not include the free meals served 
in public primary schools, for which an allocation of some 16 mil- 
lion pesos was made in 1941 out of the national and municipal 
budgets (15 million pesos were similarly allocated in 1940, providing 
for the free distribution of 15,417,517 milk and breakfast rations 
and 10,905,922 lunches). 

In 1942 a Decree was promulgated (No. 12/5245 of 21 Septem- 
ber 1942) reorganising the Directorate-General for Social Assist- 
ance, which assigned to this body the function of ensuring the dis- 
tribution of wholesome food at low cost to salaried employees, 
workers, and the general public through popular kitchens or restau- 
rants. The same Decree also provided for the organisation within 
the Directorate-General of a State Restaurants Service (Servicio 
de Restaurantes del Estado), to operate under special regulations. 
These regulations were issued under Decree No. 43/6715 of 
4 December 1942, which charged the Service with establishing 
hygienic restaurants in places reaching the greatest possible number 
of persons of small means, and with providing workers, salaried 
employees, and their families with adequate meals served at restau- 
rants or delivered to their homes at cost price. The regulations 
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further provided that salaried employees, workers, and their fami- 
lies could have credit facilities, the amounts concerned being repaid 
by means of deductions from their salaries made by the employer. 
All the necessary expenses connected with the creation and opera- 
tion of restaurants were to be met by allocations out of the budget 
of the Ministry of the Interior. The restaurants hitherto operated 
by the Directorate-General of Popular Restaurants passed to this 
new Service and the Directorate-General was abolished. Accordin 
to the latest available figures the State restaurants (33 in pret | 
served 2,686,488 persons during the year 1942 and distributed 
5,953,872 meals. To this effect, the Service was provided with funds 
amounting to 3,189,076 pesos. 

For the provision of cheap milk to children of poor families and 
to expectant and nursing mothers, milk distribution centres (cen- 
tros de racionamiento de leche) have been created and operated with 
success in co-operation with the Milk Centre of the Workers’ Com- 
pulsory Insurance Fund. 

In order to increase the consumption of pure milk in many 
cities the Ministry of Hygiene has encouraged the opening of milk 
bars where milk is served at a minimum price. 


Costa Rica 


Since 1915, free milk distribution centres for infants have been 
established in Costa Rica by an institution called the ‘“‘Drop of 
Milk” (Gota de Leche) with services in San José, Alhajuela, and 
Heredia. 

The National Child Welfare Institute (Patronato Nacional de la 
Infancia) created by an Act of 15 August 1930 has founded nurse- 
ries in all the principal centres of the country, where some 3,000 
children belonging to needy families receive food regularly. An 
Act of 22 August 1935 further provided special funds for the estab- 
blishment of nine free milk distribution centres for infants in certain 
parts of the country where infant mortality was particularly high. 

For children of school age the Child Welfare Institute has been 
operating school dining halls where free meals are served. In addi- 
tion, the State has organised a free breakfast service (desayuno 
escolar) in the schools of the Republic, particularly in certain rural 
districts; special attention is paid to the protective food content 
of the meal. 


CuBA 


The School Lunch Bureau (Negociado del Desayuno Escolar) 
of the Cuban Department of Education provides for the distribution 
of free breakfasts and lunches to schoolchildren. In schools where 
attendance is in the morning, children are given condensed milk, 
hot chocolate, and biscuits; where attendance is in the afternoon, 
they are given biscuits and jam. The preparation and distribution 
of these meals are supervised by the physicians serving under the 
Division of School Hygiene. In some schools dinner is served to 
poor children, the expenses being covered by private grants and 
donations. 
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EcuaDOR 


So far only the municipalities of Quito and Guayaquil in Ecua- 
dor have organised popular restaurants to provide workers and 
persons of modest means with wholesome meals at low cost. The 
prices of certain dishes may be as Jow as 10 centavos. 

The State, the municipalities, and private charitable institu- 
tions provide funds for the nutrition of children in nurseries and kin- 
dergartens. In 1942, 5,113 small children benefited from this service. 

The State maintains a school dining hall service (Servicio de 
Comedores Escolares), in public schools in various regions where 
free meals are served to schoolchildren. In 1942, 26,693 children 
received such assistance out of 231,127 boys and girls attending 
school in the whole country (11.55 per cent.). 


Mexico 


On 15 November 1941 the President of the Republicof Mexico in- 
augurated ‘‘Family Restaurant No.1” (Comedor Familiar No. 1), the 
first of the national restaurants administered by the Secretariat of 
Public Assistance; the second was to be opened early in 1943. This 
family restaurant serves about 1,200 meals a day to persons belong- 
ing to very low income groups, at prices far below the actual cost. 
The scheme at first contemplated levying a weekly subscription 
of 1.80 to 3 pesos according to the applicant’s means. In practice, 
however, the official data available in June 1942 showed that the 
average prices paid by the beneficiaries had not exceeded 31 cen- 
tavos per day and that the actual cost had to be covered by a State 
grant of 1.06 pesos per person per day. 

The beneficiaries were made up of the following groups: 46 per 
cent. workers, 17 per cent. salaried employees, 12 per cent. handi- 
craftsmen, 10 per cent. peddlers, 6 per cent. domestic servants, and 
9 per cent. others. The average monthly family income of these 
groups did not exceed 80 pesos. 

As regards the provision of school meals, 1,250,000 free break- 
fasts were served in the Federal] District from September 1941 to 
July 1942 to 3,625 schoolchildren. The breakfast consisted of 14 
litre of milk, 1 egg, 1 orange, and 85 grams of bread. The cost of 
the breakfast, estimated at 25 centavos per day per child, was 
met, as to 70 per cent. by the State, and as to 30 per cent. by 
private donations. 

In addition, 2,372 schoolchildren received complete free meals 
and 2,570 infants were given milk in day nurseries during the same 
period. 

These figures do not include meals served to boarders (3,251) 
or semi-boarders (3,929) at establishments controlled by the Secre- 
tariat of Public Assistance. 

It may be noted finally that the so-called Winter Brigade served 
some 10,000 lunches to poor children of the capital during the 
period September 1941-July 1942. 


PERU 


Act No. 7504 of 7 April 1932 empowered the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to open popular restaurants, eight in Lima, two in each 
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impertant port, and one in each coastal resort, for serving whole- 
some meals to low income groups, and fixed the maximum price of 
such meals at 30 centavos. For the financing of these establishments 
a tax on cigarettes is levied under Act No. 7612 of 27 October 1932. 
The Government was also authorised to borrow the sums necessary 
for the initial expenditure against the security of the produce of 
the tax on cigarettes. 

Originally the administration and supervision of the popular 
restaurants were entrusted to the Ministry of the Interior, but were 
finally transferred to the Ministry of Public Health, Labour and 
Social Welfare. 

At present five popular restaurants are in operation in Peru, 
three of them in Lima, and three additional restaurants are to be 
inaugurated shortly. Moreover, a restaurant for salaried employees 
will be opened in the city of Callao. The five existing restaurants 
served 4,870,072 meals during the first half of 1943 at a cost of 
721,568 Peruvian soles. 

Under a Presidential Decree of 27 August 1936 the popular 
restaurants have also been made responsible for the provision of 
600-1,000 daily free lunches to schoolchildren of needy families. 
The expenses incurred in connection with this service are met out 
of funds provided by the budget of the Ministry of Development. 
Moreover, under a Presidential Decree of 15 May 1940, the National 
Institute for Child Welfare (Instituto Nacional del Nifio) was 
entrusted with the task of organising and supervising school can- 
teens in the provinces. The Institute determines the composition 
of the meals and the rations to be served and fixes the prices. 

There are at present 77 school canteens in the provinces, and 
at Lima school breakfasts are served in 73 places and school lunches 
in 32 places. The special funds allocated to this service in 1943 
reached the sum of 1,450,081 soles. 

Infants up to two years of age receive free milk in the nursing 
dispensaries, where 500,000 litres of milk were distributed in 1943 
at a cost of 250,000 soles. 

Nursing and expectant mothers are served 100 free meals daily 
in each of the six maternity refectories existing in four cities of Peru. 


SALVADOR 


The Salvador Public Welfare Society, a semi-official body 
created in 1921 and supported by State funds, has organised 15 
milk distribution centres, where 1,000 bottles (or about 750 litres) 
of milk are distributed each day free to needy nursing mothers. 
With each milk distribution centre is connected a free medical 
consultation room, where mothers are given advice regarding the 
best manner of feeding their children and of preparing the diets 
required for health. In these consultation rooms advice is also given 
to expectant mothers. 

Charitable institutions called “St. Vincent of Paul Houses’, 
(Casas de San Vicente de Paul), financed chiefly by private donations 
but receiving also State subsidies, and managed by women’s com- 
mittees throughout the country, provide for the free distribution 
of corn, beans, rice, etc., to needy families in sufficient quantities 
to meet their food requirements. 
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An interesting recent development is the educational programme 
carried out in Salvador, known as school gardens. These are 
cultivated in each public school, and selected garden products of 
high food value are grown and used in feeding schoolchildren and 
preparing free meals for the undernourished. ald 


URUGUAY 


In Uruguay there are workers’ canteens in the more important 
factories, and meals can be obtained at reduced prices. 

The Institute of Scientific Popular Nutrition (Instituto de Ali- 
mentacién Cienttfica del Pueblo), which was created by special 
legislation in 1932, operates some 35 popular restaurants in the ter- 
ritory of the Republic, serving an average daily attendance of 4,000 
workers, 5,000 children, and 1,000 mothers. There are two catego- 
ries of popular restaurants: one for salaried employees, where meals 
are served at the price of 25 centavos, and the other for workers, 
where the meals cost 15 centavos. 

The municipality of Montevideo runs distribution centres in 
the poor districts of the capital where pure fresh milk and other 
foodstuffs may be obtained at a reduced price. 

There is also a Copa de Leche Service which is responsible 
throughout the country for the distribution of milk to schoolchild- 
ren. It is organised under the National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion. According to the latest available statistics, this service dis- 
tributed in 1938-1940 quantities varying between 500,000 and 
600,000 litres yearly at a cost of 53,000 to 60,000 pesos (average 
distribution, 150-200 grams per child per day during the period June- 
November). 

Milk distribution to schoolchildren has also been organised on 
a limited scale by private charitable institutions. 

The Uruguayan Association for the Protection of Infants 
(Asociacién Uruguaya de Proteccién a la Infancia) has organised 
day nurseries where children aged three to six years are fed. 


VENEZUELA 


There are at present two popular restaurants in Caracas, and a 
few others were recently opened in other cities. These restaurants, 
supervised by the Nutrition Section of the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare, are financed out of Government funds. They serve whole- 
some meals at a minimum cost to low income groups. 

In order to lower the cost of foodstuffs such as vegetables, fruits, 
meats, fish, and cheese, the Government has established “free 
markets’ at various places where the products are sold directly by 
the producer to the consumer; all transactions in these markets are 
exempt from al] State and local taxes. 

As regards the nutrition of schoolchildren, school lunch rooms 
have been opened, at present numbering 48, throughout the coun- 
try, where needy children are given free luncheons to compensate 
the deficiencies in their ordinary diet. The first of these lunch 
rooms were originally due to private initiative, but they are now 
entirely financed by the Government. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


NINETY-FIRST SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its Ninety-first Session at the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, London, from 16 to 20 December 1943. 


The composition of the Governing Body was as follows: 


Government representatives: 


United States of America: Mr. Carter Goopricu, Chairman 
Belgium: Mr. P. H. Spaax, subsequently replaced by Mr. J. Bonpas 
Brazil: Mr. L. Fontes 

Canada: Mr. V. Massky, subsequently replaced by Mr. C. Ritcu1e 
Chile: Mr. G. Winson 

China: Mr. Wunsz Kinc 

France: Mr. A. Trx1ER 

Great Britain: Sir Frederick Leccrrt 

.India: Dewan Bahadur Sir Samuel RuNGANADHAN 

Mexico: Mr. A. de RosENzWEIG Diaz 

Norway: Mr. S. Stéstap 

Netherlands: Mr. J. van den TEMPEL 

Poland: Mr. J. StanczyK 

Yugoslavia: Mr. N. Mrrosrvié Sorco 


Employers’ representatives: 


Sir John Forsges Watson (British) 
Mr. D. S. Eru.xar (Indian) 

Mr. W. Gemn1iy (South African) 
Mr. Philip D. Reep (United States) 


Workers’ representatives: 


Mr. A. Gazrer (French) 
Mr. J. HALLSwoRTH (British) 
Mr. O. Hinpant (Norwegian) 
a . Kostna (Czechoslovak) 

. Krrer (Luxemburg) 

Mr. J. Runs (Belgian) 

ScHEVENELS (Belgian 

Mr Robert J. Watt (United States) 


There are two vacant seats in the Government group of the Goversing Bey. 
Furthermore, four members of the employer’s group were absent from the Ninety- 
first Session without substitutes. 

The following deputy members or their substitutes were also present: 
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Workers’ deputy members: 


Mr. W. CarrILLo ALonso (Spanish) 
Mr. J. H. OLDENBROEK (Netherlands) 
Mr. R. Szumsk1 (Polish) 


Opening Speeches. 

At the opening sitting, Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National 
Service of Great Britain, outlined the practical measures for post-war reconstruc- 
tion planned by the British Government, and the part that he considered should 
be assigned to the International Labour Organisation in planning and establishing 
a social order providing a firm foundation for future peace.! 

The CuHatrMan thanked Mr. Bevin and referred to the remarkable results 
he had achieved in organising the industrial war effort of Great Britain; in solving 
manpower problems, he had made full utilisation of the principle of collaboration 
between Governments, employers, and workers, which was the foundation of the 
International Labour Organisation itself. 

The Chairman welcomed the members present, and especially the new mem- 
bers and those who had come a long distance to attend the Session, and noted 
that the Governing Body was holding its first Session since autumn 1941. During 
the intervening pers the situation had undergone a great change, and, as the 
conferences at Hot Springs and Atlantic City? had shown, the United Nations 
were now engaged in shaping the outlines of the peace settlement or of a long-term 
armistice. The Governing Body was therefore called upon, at its Ninety-first 
Session, to determine the action necessary to enable the Organisation to play its 
proper part in the planning of the peace settlement by working out the economic 
and social measures to be applied after the victory of the United Nations. 

The Actinc DrrEcTor emphasised how appropriate it was that at the present 
stage of the war the Governing Body should meet in Great Britain, the country 
which by its resistance to every attack and its acceptance of heavy sacrifice had 
done so much to preserve democratic freedom in the world. He paid tribute to 

Mr. Bevin as the embodiment of the ideal of freedom and defender of the peoples’ 


rights. 
Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


The Governing Body discussed in detail the programme of the coming session 
of the International Labour Conference and arrangements concerning the date 
and place of meeting. Following these deliberations, the Governing Body decided: 

(a) To convene the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference for 20 April 1944; 

(6) To place the following items on the agenda of the Conference: 

I. Future policy, programme and status of the International Labour 
Organisation; 
II. Recommendations to the United Nations for present and post- 
war social policy; 
III. The organisation of employment in the transition from war to 
peace; 

IV. Social security: principles, and problems arising out of the war; 
V. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories; 
VI. Reports on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of the 

onstitution) ; 
VII. Director's Report; 


(c) To accept the invitation of the United States Government to hold the 


Conference in the United States; 

(d) To request the Director to inform Governments that the groups at the 
Conference would be required, in accordance with the Constitution, to consider 
the election of the members of the Governing Body. 


With regard to the agenda, it was agreed that the wording of items I to V 
should not be interpreted restrictively, but that the items should be regarded as 





1 The full text of Mr. Bevin’s speech is given elsewhere in this issue (see above, pp. 276-287). 
2 The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVITII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 139-156) and the First Session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 145- 


159). 
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neral headings under which the Conference would consider a number of prob- 
ems, some of which were brought up during the Governing Body's discussions. 
In consequence, the Governing Body requested the Office to provide Govern- 
ments with a commentary on the scope of the items on the agenda; this commen- 
tary is contained in an explanatory note forwarded to Governments, the main 
passages of which are printed elsewhere in this issue.! 
At a private sitting, the Governing Body considered the possibility of partici- 
pation by the U.S.S.R. in the Conference, and of its resumption of active partici- 
pation in the Organisation. 


Relations of the Organisation with New International Bodies. 


The Governing Body had before it a note describing in detail developments 
since the New York Conference (1941) and the steps taken by the Office to carry 
out the decisions of that Conference concerning the establishment of co-operation 
between the International Labour Organisation and the existing or future bodies 
whose social and economic activities affect the carrying out of t-war plans. 
These bodies include the United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture, set up as a result of the Hot Springs Conference, the Inter-Allied Post- 
War Requirements Bureau, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admi- 
nistration, and the Allied Military Government of Occupied Territory. Without 
examining the political aspects of relations with these bodies, which will have 
to be considered by the International Labour Conference, the Governing Body 
noted with satisfaction the steps taken, which have enabled the Office to co- 
operate in the work of several of these bodies and which aim at securing a hearing 
for the Organisation during the discussion of any questions having a bearing 
on the attainment of the social objectives of the Organisation. The Governing 
Body requested the Director to continue action along these lines. 


Maritime Questions. 

Action taken on the resolutions adopted by the Joint Maritime Commission in 
May 1942.2 The Governing Body took note of the Office account of the steps 
taken to give effect to these resolutions. It authorised the Office to pursue its 
studies of the conditions of service of seafarers, the preliminary results of which 
had been communicated to the parties concerned for comment. It was agreed 
that these studies might form the basis for a future decision on the practicability 
of preparing an international maritime charter laying down guiding principles 
for minimum international standards for seamen of all nationalities, as proposed 
by the Joint Maritime Commission. 


Further meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission. The Governing Body 
authorised the Office to convene, in agreement with the shipowners’ and seamen’s 
representatives, a further meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission. It was 
decided that the agenda of this meeting should include a preliminary discussion 
of questions to be laid before the International Labour Conference at a session 
to be devoted wholly to maritime problems, and that in drawing up the agenda 
account should be taken of the considerations and demands embodied in the 
resolution concerning an International Charter for Seafarers passed by the Inter- 
national Seafarers’ Conference in December 1943.* 


First Inter-American Conference on Social Security. 


A Conference attended by representatives of the social insurance services of 
21 American countries, and by a tripartite delegation from the Governing Body 
of the Office, was held at Santiago de Chile in Seesseber 1942 on the initiative 
of the Chilean Government.‘ 

The Governing Body expressed its warm thanks to the Government of Chile 
for having convened the Conference and provided it with facilities, and approved 
the Statute of the Inter-American Conference on Social Security, a permanent 
agency for collaboration between the social insurance institutions of the American 
countries, the establishment of which was decided upon by a resolution adopted 
at Santiago. The Governing Body authorised the Director to accept the seat on 
the permanent committee of this new organisation assigned to him by the Statute, 


1 See above, pp. 291-297. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 166. 

* See below, p. 398. 

‘= eee Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, pp. 606-618; No. 6, Dec. 1942, 
pp. a 
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and to give the committee any technical help it might require. Lastly, the Govern- 
ing Body expressed its high appreciation of the services rendered by the delega- 
tion representing it at the Santiago Conference, and in ene by the repre- 
sentative of the Government group, Mr. Paul van Zeeland. 


Proposals Concerning Industrial Committees. 


The New York Conference in 1941 had requested the Office to study plans 
for the establishment of a World Textile Office and an International Transport 
Office. The Office had since received a detailed memorandum from the Inter- 
national Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations. More recently, pro Is 
had also been submitted by other trade union organisations for setting up a World 
Coal Office and a permanent body for the iron and steel industry and engineering 
and allied trades. All these proposals were laid before the Governing Body, 
together with specific suggestions submitted by the Office concerning the recon- 
stitution in a modified form of the Permanent Committee on Agriculture. 

At the opening sitting, the British Government representative submitted 
suggestions to the Governing Body for the establishment of a series of joint in- 
dustrial committees for various industries. 

The Governing Body held a preliminary exchange of views on the suggestions 
made by the British Government representative. It was agreed that the question 
should be given reconsideration on a later occasion. 


Financial Questions. 


Apart from various proposals bearing on the details of the finances of the 
Office, the Governing Body formally approved the budget of the Organisation 
for 1944, amounting to 5,479,000 Swiss francs, which had already been adopted 
in July 1943 through telegraphic consultation of the members of the Governin 
Body. A supplementary credit of 970,000 francs for 1944 was also approved, 
for the purpose of enabling the Office to deal with a number of new tasks entrusted 
te ~" and in particular to cover the expenses of the coming International Labour 

onference. 


Collective Agreements and International Labour Conventions. 


The Governing Body postponed consideration of a memorandum on this 
question. 


Report of the Acting Director. 
In accordance with its usual practice, the Governing Body considered a num- 
ber of questions raised in the Director’s Report. 


Membership of the Organisation. The Governing Body took note with lively 
satisfaction of the arrangements made for the nteeden of Costa Rica to the 
Organisation’, for the continued participation of Haiti (resulting from the declara- 
tion made by the President of the Republic of Haiti during his visit to Montreal 
in October 1943)?, and for the maintenance of the membership of France and the 
participation of two French representatives in the Ninety-first Session of the 
Governing Body. 


Appointment of the Advisory Committee on the Economic Conditions of Post-War 
Reconstruction. The Governing Body took note of the explanations given by the 
Acting Director on the circumstances which had prevented the setting up of this 
committee. It was agreed that the whole question should be postponed, at least 
until after the coming session of the Conference. 


Activities of the Office since the Fifth Session of the Emergency Committee (A pril 
1942). The Governing Body took note of the information furnished by the Acting 
Director concerning the activities of the Office, in particular with regard to the 
work of the Organisation as a clearing-house for information on reconstruction 
planning, the seventh tripartite Canada-United States meeting on manpower 
problems, the technical assistance given by the Office to Government services 
(in particular, to the Joint Bolivian-United States Labour Commission), and the 
development of the press and publications services. 


gpestet problems of Southeast Asia. The Governing Body postponed until 
its Ninety-second Session the question of the possible setting up of a small com- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 62. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 57. 
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mittee to follow developments which might lead to the convocation of a Regional 
Asiatic Conference. . 

On the of Mr. Erv.xar (employers’ representative, India) the 
Governing y requested the Office to study the social and economic causes 
and ane Ye ote the occurrence of famine conditions in India, and to circulate 
a detailed findings to the members of the Governing Body for consideration at 

e next session. 


Date of the Next Session. 


The Governing Body decided to hold its Ninety-second Session immediately 
before the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference. It also 
decided in principle that the usual periodicity of its meetings should be resumed 
as soon as possible, in accordance with the Constitution, and that meanwhile the 
Governing Body or its Emergency Committee should meet at least twice yearly. 


Speech by Mr. Anthony Eden and Visit of Mr. John G. Winant. 


The closing mage, Ss the Governing Body was attended by Mr. Anthony Epen, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. John G. Winant, United 
ae Ambassador in London and former Director of the International Labour 
ce. 
In addressing the Governing Body, Mr. Eden outlined the part to be played 
by the Organisation in rebuilding a peaceful world.' 


Final Proceedings. 


In terminating its work, the Governing Body expressed its deep gratitude to 
the British Government for its generous hospitality and, in particular, to the 
Ministry of Labour for the excellent arrangements made for the holding of the 
=. which had enabled it to carry out its work under the best possible con- 

itions. 


INDIA AND THE Minimum AGE (INDUSTRY) CONVENTION (REVISED) 


The Department of Labour, Government of India, has taken 
action to enforce certain provisions of the Mines Act from the 
application of which some of the mines had previously been ex- 
empted, and as a result of this step the law and practice in the 
country relating to the minimum age for admission to employment 
in mines have been brought into conformity with the provisions 
of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised) (No. 59), 1937. 


Several of the provisions of this Convention were implemented by the Employ- 
ment of Children Act, 1938?, and by the Factories (Amendment) Act, 1940.? 
The Convention also contained a special provision in respect of the minimum 
age for employment in mines in India (Article 7) as the result of an agreement 
between the Government, employers’, and workers’ delegates of India at the 
Twenty-third (1937) Session of the International Labour Conference. The 
minimum age for admission to employment in mines in India had been raised 
from 13 to 15 years by the Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935*, and the employment 
of adolescents between the ages of 15 and 17 years on underground work per- 
mitted only on condition of their being certified by qualified medical practitioners 
as physically fit for the work, but some of the mines had been exempted from 
the application of these provisions. By a notification of the Department of 

bour, Government of India, dated 6 August 1943*, the mines that had previ- 
ously been exempted, with the exception of the salt mines in Kohat District, 
have been required to comply with the provisions.’ 


1 For the full text of Mr. Eden's speech, see above, pp. 287-291. 

2 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, Ind. 5. 

3 Idem, 1940, Ind. 1. 

4 Cf. I.L.0.: International Labour Code (Montreal, 1941), pp. 803-804. 

5 For an account of the provisions of the Act, see I.L.O., Studies and gp ete Series A, No. 41: 
sagen Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 82-84; and for the text, Legislative Series, 1935, 


. 
* Notification No. M 1055, dated 6 Aug. 1943 (Gasetie of India, 14 Aug. 1943, Part I, Sec. 4). 
7 Indian Labour Gasetie, Vol. I, No. 3, Sept. 1943; communication to the I.L.O. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 


The International Labour Office has just published a report 
dealing with Item III—Employment Organisation in the Transi- 
tion from War to Peace—on the Agerda of the Twenty-sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, convened to 


meet in April 1944. 


In order that international consideration should be given without delay to 
the social problems which will arise during the final period of the war and after 
the close of hostilities, the Governing Body of the Office decided, at its session 
in London in December 1943!, to convene the International Labour Conference 
at the earliest date permissible under the Constitution. While recognising that 
the normal procedure for the preparation of the Conference could not be followed 
within the time available, the Governing Body authorised the Office to submit 
to the Conference proposals which it might take as the basis of its discussions. 

The question of employment organisation in the transition from war to peace 
was placed on the Agenda in order that the Conference might have an oppor- 
tunity to formulate its conclusions on the general principles for organising employ- 
ment in the transition period. In accordance with the decisions of the Governing 
Body concerning the aspects which should be considered under this item, the 
report contains chapters on the following subjects: advance collection of informa- 
tion; demobilisation of the armed forces; demobilisation of war industries; ap- 
plications for work and for workers; vocational guidance; training and retraining ; 
geographic mobility in the labour force; employment of young workers; employ- 
ment of women; employment of disabled workers; regularisation of employment 
in particular industries; employment service; planning of public works; financial 
provisions to meet short-term unemployment. 

Each chapter is in the form of a commentary on the proposed Recommenda- 
tions, which are printed in English and French at the end of the report.? 


Minium STANDARDS OF SocrAL PoLicy IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The Office has also just published a similar report on the fifth 
Item on the Agenda of the coming Session of the Conference— 


Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Terri- 
tories. 

This question was placed on the Agena by the Governing Body in the same 
circumstances as Item III. The report prepared as a basis for discussion by the 
Conference contains three chapters. Chapter I gives a brief analysis of the pres- 
ent problems of social policy in dependent territories, with particular reference 
to the possibility of use being made of the principles and machinery of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in the development of dependent territories. 
Chapter II outlines the general considerations, emerging from Chapter I, which 
suggest the appropriateness of adoption by the International Labour Conference 
of a text indicating the minimum standards of social policy of importance to 
dependent territories, and gives a general survey of the type of provisions which 
might be incorporated. Chapter III gives the details of the Office’s proposals, 
together with an explanation of each point. The report concludes with the text 
of a proposed Recommendation in English and French. It is to be supplemented 
by a draft report on “Social Developments in Dependent Territories’’ which is 
also to be laid before the Conference.® 





1 See above, p. 347. ; 
2 The Organisation of Employment in the Transition from War to Peace. International Labour 


Conference, Twenty-sixth Session. Third Item on the Agenda. Report III. Montreal, 1944. vii 
+ 179 pp. Price: $1; 4s. 

3 Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-sixth Session. Fifth Item on the Agenda. Report V. Montreal, 1944. vii + 
109 pp. Price: 60c.; 2s. 6d. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the last quarter of 1943 
(October-December 1943, Vol. XIX, No. 4) is now available. 


The main article in this number is by Mr. H. W. Heinrich, Assistant Super- 
intendent, the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, and deals 
with “The Need For Specialists in Safety’’. 

There are notes on the activities of safety institutions and associations in 
Australia, Canada (Quebec), Chile, Germany, Italy, Mexico, and Spain, and 
summaries of recent safety regulations in Argentina (Santa Fe), Australia (New 
South Wales, Victoria), Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Switzerland, the United States 
(California, New York), and Uruguay. 

The section dealing with official reports contains full summaries of a report 
on safety in mines in Germany in 1941, and of the annual report of the British 
Chief Inspector of Factories for 1942, and statistics and other items from Chile, 
a (Bohemia), Mexico, Palestine, Spain, Sweden, and the United 

tates. 
The usual reviews of periodicals and books and reproductions of safety posters 
complete the number. 


OBITUARY 
MarTIN Wors6éE 


The International Labour Office has learned with regret of the 
sudden death, on 29 January 1944, at the age of 52, of Captain 
Martin Worsdée, Chief of the Maritime Department of the Nor- 
wegian Shipping and Trade Mission. 


Captain Worstée attended the Twelfth Session of the I.L.O. Joint Maritime 
Commission in London in June 1942 and was a member of the Consultative 
Subcommittee set up by the Commission. He was one of the leading personalities 
in Norwegian shipping administration in London, being a member of the Reserve 
Pool Committee, the board of the Allotment Office, the Manning and Com- 
pulsory Service Board, the Lectures and Broadcasting Programme Committee, 
and also of the Allied Shipowners’ Committee (Personnel). 
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COLLABORATION BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND 
“THe AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND AGREEMENT 1944” 


The Governments of Australia and New Zealand on 21 January 
1944 entered into, and have since ratified, an agreement to promote 
co-operation between the two countries. The Agreement, which 
was described by the Australian Minister for External Affairs as 
“‘a Pacific Charter of permanent collaboration and co-operation”’, 
was signed following conferences held in Canberra from 17 to 21 
January 1944 to discuss the foreign policy of the two countries and 
their plans for the peace, order, and good government of the region 
to which they belong. The subjects dealt with in the Agreement 
include the objectives of Australian-New Zealand co-operation, 
armistice and subsequent arrangements, security and defence, 
civil aviation, dependencies and territories, welfare and advance- 
ment of Native peoples of the Pacific, an international conference 
relating to the Southwest and South Pacific, permanent machinery 
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for collaboration and co-operation between Australia and New 
Zealand, and a permanent secretariat. 


General Collaboration. 


The two Governments agree to act together in matters of common concern 
in the Southwest and South Pacific areas and agree further that there shall be 
the maximum de of or the ntation elsewhere of the views of the 
two countries. ey agree that the interests of Australia and New Zealand 
should be protected by representation at the highest level in all armistice planning 
and executive bodies, that the work of the post-war planning committees set up 
by the two Governments should be co-ordinated, and that the two Governments 
will collaborate generally with regard to the location of machinery set up under 
international organisations such as the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and in particular with regard to the location of the Far Eastern 
Committee of that Administration.’ 


Regional Zone of Defence. 

The Agreement pape that within a general system of world security there 
should be a regional zone of defence coniprising the Southwest and South Pacific 
areas, based on Australia and New Zealand and stretching through the arc of 
islands north and northeast of Australia to western Samoa and the Cook Islands. 
The two Governments regard it asa matter of cardinal importance that they 
should not only be members of, but should also help in planning and establishing, 
the general international organisation referred to in the Moscow Declaration 
of October 1943.2 They consider that their two countries should assume full or 
partial responsibility for policing any agreed upon areas in the Southwest and 
South Pacific. 

Civil Aviation. 

As regards civil aviation, the Agreement recommends that air services using 
the international trunk routes should be operated by an international air trans- 
port authority having full control of the international air trunk routes and the 
ownership of all aircraft and ancillary equipment. The creation of the interna- 
tional air transport authority should be effected by an international agreement, 
which would specify the international air trunk routes. Within this framework, 
the two Governments support the right of each country to conduct all air trans- 
port services within its own national jurisdiction including its own contiguous 
territories, the right of Australia and New Zealand to utilise to the fullest extent 
their productive capacity in respect of aircraft and raw materials for the pro- 
duction of aircraft, and the right of Australia and New Zealand to use a fair pro- 
portion of their own personnel, agencies, and materials in operating and main- 
taining international air trunk routes. In the event of failure to obtain a satis- 
factory international agreement, the two Governments will support a system 
of air trunk routes controlled and operated by Governments of the British Com- 
monwealth of nations under Government ownership. 


Dependencies and Territories. 


The two Governments declare that the ultimate disposal of enemy territories 
in the Pacific should be effected only with the agreement of Australia and New 
Zealand and as part of a general Pacific settlement, and that no change in the 
ye aorta J or system of control of any of the islands in the Pacific should be 
effected without an agreement to which the two Governments are parties and in 
which they have both concurred. 


Welfare of Native Peoples of the Pacific and Proposed South Seas Regional Com- 
bark mission. 

The Agreement som the doctrine of trusteeship for all colonial territories 
in the Pacific and elsewhere, and declares that the main purpose of the trust is 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944: ‘““The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration”, p. 157. 

2In pee 4 of the Moscow Declaration the Governments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China jointly declare ‘“‘that they recognise the ne- 
cessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general international organisation, based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership to all 
such States, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and security”. 
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the welfare of the Native peoples and their social, economic, and political develop- 
ment. It stresses the nosis greater collaboration between the many authorities 
concerned with the control of the territories, particularly in regard to health 
services and communications, matters of Native education, anthropological in- 
bie assistance in Native production, and material development gener- 
ally. 
To deal with Pacific affairs, the Agreement proposes the establishment at 
the earliest possible date of a South Seas Regional Commission, having advisory 

wers and on which, in addition to representatives of Australia and New Zea- 
and, there might be accredited representatives of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom mo the United States and of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. The function of the Commission would be to secure a common policy 
on social, economic, and political development directed towards the advancement 
and well-being of the Native peoples themselves; in particular, the Commission 
should: 

(a) Recommend arrangements for the participation of Natives in admin- 
istration in increasing measure, with a view to promoting the ultimate attain- 
ment of self-government in the form most suited to the circumstances of the 
Native peoples concerned; 

(6) Recommend arrangements for material development including pro- 
duction, finance, communications, and marketing; 

(c) Recommend arrangements for co-ordination of health and medical 
services and education; 

(d) Recommend arrangements for the maintenance and improvement 
of standards of Native welfare in regard to labour conditions and social 
services; 

(e) Recommend arrangements for collaboration in economic, social, 
medical, and anthropological research; a 

(f) Make and publish periodical reviews of progress towards the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the islands of the Pacific and in the 
improvement of standards of living, conditions of work, education, health, 
and general welfare. 


Migration. 

In the peace settlement or other negotiations, the two Governments will 
accord each other full support in maintaining the accepted principle that every 
Government has the right to control immigration and emigration in regard to all 
territories within its jurisdiction. They will collaborate, exchange full informa- 
tion, and render full assistance to one another in all matters concerning migration 
to their respective territories. 


Proposed International Conference relating to the Southwest and South Pacific. 


To discuss the broad problems of security, post-war development, and Native 
welfare, the two Governments agree that as soon as practicable a Conference 
should be held between representatives of Governments with existing territorial 
interests in the Southwest and South Pacific, namely, Australia and New Zealand, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, the French Committee 
of National Liberation, and Portugal. The Australian Government is to take the 
necessary steps to call the Conference. 


Permanent Machinery for Australian-New Zealand Collaboration. 


The two Governments propose continuous consultation in order to secure 
the greatest co-operation for purposes of defence and collaboration in external 
policy on all matters affecting the peace, welfare, and good government of the 
Pacific. The development of commerce between the two countries, and their 
industrial development, should be pursued by consultation and, where agreed 
upon, by joint planning. Further, “there should be co-operation in achieving full 
employment in Australia and New Zealand and the highest standards of social 
security both within their borders and throughout the islands of the Pacific and 
other territories for which they may jointly or severally be wholly or partly 
responsible’’. 

In addition to consultation, exchange of information, and, where applicable, 
joint planning, the proposed methods of collaboration include conferences, at 
least twice a year, of Ministers of State, conferences of departmental officers and 
technical experts, meetings of standing inter-governmental committees on such 
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subjects as are agreed upon by the two Governments, fullest use of the High 
Commissioners in each country, exchange of information and officers, and the 
development of institutions in either country serving the common purposes of 


both. 


Permanent Secretariat. 

To assist in carrying out the terms of the Agreement a Permanent Secretariat 
is to be established in Australia and New Zealand, to be known as the Australian- 
New Zealand Affairs Secretariat and operating under the control of the respective 
Ministries of External Affairs. Its functions will be to take the initiative in ensur- 
ing that effect is given to the provisions of the Agreement, to make arrangements 
for the holding of conferences, to carry out the directions of the conferences, to 
co-ordinate all forms of collaboration, to raise for joint discussion or action such 
other matters as may seem from day to day to require the attention of the two 
Governments, and generally to provide for more frequent and regular inter- 


change of information.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN 
CONFERENCE 


A joint communiqué issued by the United States and British 
Governments on 4 January 1944 announced the intention of creat- 
ing a West Indian Conference system under the auspices of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, to discuss matters of 
common social and economic significance to Caribbean countries. 


The communiqué notes that, with the support and co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of the territories concerned and of existing United States and British agen- 
cies and organisations, ‘‘much useful work has already been accomplished and 


long-range planning over a wide field has begun. In the field of research there 
was recently established, as an advisory body to the Commission, the Caribbean 
Research Council for the co-ordination of scientific and technical work on prob- 
lems of the Caribbean area.”’ It continues: 


It remained, however, to broaden the base for the approach to Caribbean 
problems to include consultation with local representatives—not necessarily 
officials—of the territories and colonies concerned. The value of such counsel 
is recognised, and provision has now been made for its expression through a 
regular system of West Indian Conferences which, by agreement between the 
United States Government and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, is to be inaugurated under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission to discuss matters of common interest and especially 
of social and economic significance to Caribbean countries. The Conference 
will convene from time to time to consider specific subjects; that is, when 
problems arise which are at once alive and capable of being profitably dis- 
cussed by such a conference. The Conference will be a standing body: it 
will have a continuing existence and a central secretariat, although the repre- 
sentatives will change according to the nature of the subject to be discussed. 

Each United States territory and each British colony or group of colonies 
in the Caribbean area will be entitled to send two delegates to each session 
of the Conference. This representation will be achieved in the manner most 
appropriate to each area; in the British colonies, for example, one of each two 
representatives will normally be an unofficial. . . 

The Conference will be purely advisory and will have no executive powers 
unless such powers are specifically entrusted to it by the Governments of the 
territories and colonies which participate. . . 

Arrangements for convening the first session of the Conference were dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission in 
August 1943, and it is hoped to convene the first session of the Conference 
early in 1944. The probable subjects of discussion at this meeting will be the 


1 AUSTRALIAN HiGH COMMISSIONER IN CANADA: Press Release, 22 Jan. 1944. Communication 
to the I.L.O. 
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question of obtaining supplies for the development programmes which are con- 
templated in the various territories and colonies, the stabilisation of prices 
of foods produced locally for local consumption, the maintenance of local food 
production after the war, the continuance of research on and development 
of fishery resources of the Caribbean, and questions pertaining to health pro- 
tection and quarantine in the Caribbean area. 

Although these arrangements limit the Conference to United States and 
British participation, the Conference will be free to invite the participation 
of other countries on occasion.! 


A DESIGN FoR AN INTERNATIONAL Om, Compact 
PROPOSAL BY A UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 


A proposal for an International Oil Compact has recently been 
put forward by the Foreign Operations Committee appointed by 
the United States Petroleum Administrator for War. The objects 
of the Compact would be: efficient and orderly development of the 
world’s oil resources; prudent conservation of the world’s oil 
resources; equitable distribution of oil to the peoples of all nations; 
avoidance of national restrictions imposed as artificial aids to the 
production of synthetic or substitute products. 


In making the proposal the Foreign Operations Committee cites the United 
States Oil Compact of 1935 as a precedent for the lines to be followed in inter- 
national co-ordination. As the Committee points out, that Compact does not 
oust the Federal States from control of their own policies, but within the United 
States assures the co-ordination of the policies of the various States, with Federal 
encouragement. In the same way, the Committee considers that each country 
must be left freedom with reference to its own policy, and that the oil policies of 
various countries need to be co-ordinated. 

The Compact proposed by the Committee would become operative upon the 
adherence of five countries, one of which must be the United States, and would 
be open to all countries, producing and consuming countries alike. It would 
provide for a General Conference of representatives of the adhering countries, 
and their advisers, meeting at least biennially, and for a Permanent Commission 
composed of representatives, with advisers, of the chief ne ge consuming 
countries and the chief industrial oil organisations in the leading oil producing 
countries. The Commission would meet at least semi-annually. The General 
Conference would have power to promulgate draft international conventions on 
matters relating to the oil industry, such conventions to become operative for 
the countries which ratify them. The Permanent Commission would give effect 
to the policies adopted by the General Conference, handle specific matters assigned 
to it by the General Conference or by international conventions, and develop 
policies and prepare programmes for submission to the General Conference. 

A Technical Institute, under the supervision and control of the Permanent 
Commission, would be established to pursue the investigations necessary for the 
work of the Conference and the Commission, and to serve as a centre for gathering 
and disseminating information and for advancing technical methods and stand- 
ards. In addition, regional councils would be created by the Permanent Com- 
mission to promote the special co-ordination which may be needed in particular 
regions. 

A budget would be established for each biennial period by the General Confer- 
ence, which would determine the contributions to be made by the adhering coun- 
tries and by the industrial organisations represented in the Permanent Commis- 
sion. It is proposed to create in connection with the Technical Institute an arbi- 
tration tribunal to which any dispute may be referred by agreement of the parties, 
whether the parties are Governments or oil companies; at the same time other 
existing channels and procedures, including the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, may also be used for the settlement of disputes.? 





1U. S. DEPARTMENT oF STaTE: Press Release, 4 Jan. 1944. 
2 OFFICE OF THE PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR, FoREIGN OPERATIONS COMMITTEE: 
A Foreign Oil Policy for the United States (Washington, 5 Nov. 1943). 
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Post-War PLANNING IN CANADA 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The Speech from the Throne delivered by the Governor General 
of Canada at the opening of the 1944 Session of Parliament on 
27 January 1944, which forecast the programme of legislation to 
be placed before Parliament during the coming months, dealt with 
future developments in social security, family allowances, industry, 
agriculture, trade, housing, health insurance, and post-war re- 
construction. It outlined the policy of the Government in both 
external and domestic affairs, stating that ‘‘while the post-war 
objective of our external policy is world security and general pros- 
perity, the post-war objective of our domestic policy is social se- 
curity and human welfare’. 


With regard to external policy, the Speech contained the following passage: 


The time has come when all the nations now united in the common pur- 
pose of winning the war should seek unitedly to ensure an enduring peace. 
The dangers of future aggression can be removed, and world security attained, 
only by a general international organisation of peace-loving nations. You 
will accordingly be invited to approve of Canadian participation in the estab- 
lishment of an international organisation to further national security through 
international co-operation. 


As regards the more immediate task of providing for the relief of destitute 
populations as occupied countries are liberated from the enemy, and for the reha- 
bilitation of devastated areas in those countries which will have suffered most 
from the terror and destruction of war, measures will be proposed with a view 
to extending the principle of mutual aid so as to enable Canada to participate 
fully in providing the indispensable relief. 


The revival of world trade and prosperity after the war will depend upon 
the speedy recovery of the occupied countries. During the period of tran- 
sition, the provision of international relief will help to maintain full employ- 
ment of Canadian manpower and resources. 


The programme of social legislation and reconstruction was defined in the 
following terms: 

Plans for the establishment of a national minimum of social security 
and human welfare should be advanced as rapidly as possible. Such a national 
minimum contemplates useful employment for all who are willing to work; 
standards of nutrition and housing adequate to ensure the health of the whole 
population; and social insurance against privation resulting from unemploy- 
ment, from accident, from the death of the breadwinner, from ill health and 
from old age. 

Post-war planning falls naturally into three broad fields: preparation for 
the demobilisation, rehabilitation, and re-establishment in civil life of the 
men and women in the armed forces; the reconversion of the economic life 
of the nation from a wartime to a peacetime basis, and its reconstruction in a 
manner which will provide opportunities for useful employment for all who 
are willing and able to work; and the provision of insurance against major 
economic and social hazards. 

A broad programme has already been developed for the re-establishment 
of veterans of the present war, and for the care of disabled veterans and the 
dependants of our fighting men and merchant seamen. You will be asked to 
approve a measure to provide war service gratuities for all who have served 
in the armed forces, and also measures to supplement the existing rehabilita- 
tion programme. 

The maintenance of full employment will require, in the period of transi- 
tion from war to peace, a rapid and efficient conversion of war industries, 
the enlargement of markets at home and abroad, intensified research into 
new uses of our natural resources, programmes of national and regional 
development, including housing and community planning. 
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. . . To assist in the conversion of war plants and in the development 
of small and medium-scale industrial enterprises, the provision of additional 
credit facilities, for both fixed and working capital, will be required. To meet 
this need, your approval will be sought for the establishment of an industrial 
development he as a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. Expenditures on 
developmental work, in preparation for the transition of industry from war 
to peace, will be encouraged by suitable tax modifications. 


On the ground that “the time is rapidly approaching when a Minister of the 
Crown should be responsible for each of the three broad fields of post-war plan- 
ning’’, Parliament will be asked to approve the establishment of three new 
departments: 


(1) A Department of Veterans’ Affairs to have charge of the rehabilita- 
tion and re-establishment of members of the armed forces, and the adminis- 
tration of veterans’ pensions and allowances; 

(2) A Department of Reconstruction, to promote and co-ordinate plan- 
ning for national development and post-war employment; and 

(3) A Department of Social Welfare to organise and to assist in adminis- 
tering activities of the Federal Government in the fields of health and social 
insurance.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN BririsH AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES 


Information has been received concerning the steps which are 
being taken in the British African dependencies of Kenya, Nigeria, 
and Sierra Leone to prepare plans for reconstruction. Although 
post-war reconstruction is emphasised, and particular account is 
paid to the necessity for measures to meet the problem of the re- 
employment or resettlement of demobilised service men, the broad 


aspects of development are kept in mind and some of the schemes, 
it is intended, should not await the end of the war. 


Kenya. 


On 17 September 1942 a Member of the Legislative Council moved in the 
Council that “‘adherence to a considered programme of planned development 
covering a period of years ensuring permanent benefit from agricultural, industrial, 
and economic reforms introduced since the outbreak of war, is essential to post- 
war reconstruction and to continued progress in Kenya. Government should, 
therefore, frame its estimates for the financial year of 1943 on more original and 
comprehensive lines than in the past, thus clearly indicating determination to 
face the difficult problems which lie ahead.”” Government spokesmen in the 
debate expressed substantial agreement with the underlying object of the motion, 
and it was made clear that the Government of Kenya intended to press plans for 
development as circumstances permitted. On 20 November 1942 the Kenya 
Government accepted a resolution for the early submission to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies of schemes for the development of the colony. 

Subsequently, the Governor of Kenya, ina despatch to the Secretary of 
State dated 6 August 1943, submitted the Government’s plans for reconstruction 
together with his comments on general reconstruction policy. The programme 
outlined in the despatch covers not only schemes for which assistance is to be 
sought, but also those which the colony expects to finance through revenue and 
loan funds. The schemes in the first group would involve expenditure amounting 
to over £2,000,000. All except £500,000 of this sum, which would be a loan, 
would be in the form of grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 
and the expenditure would be spread over several years. The principal scheme 
is for soil conservation at a total cost of £940,185. The next largest application 
for financial assistance is for the housing of Africans, other than Government 
employees, at a cost of £500,000. Together with schemes for the housing of 
Government employees, the total present application in respect of housing for 
Africans amounts to £658,000. An application is made for a grant of £379,500 
for the improvement of water supplies, and other schemes include plans for agri- 





1 House of Commons Debates, Vol. LX XXII, No. 1, 27 Jan. 1944, pp. 1-3. 
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cultural and educational projects, a reafforestation plan, and the reclamation 
of tsetse fly areas. The despatch also outlines the five-year development pro- 

mmes of the departments of the Kenya administration, the most precise 
eature of which is a construction programme, estimated to cost about £2,000,000, 
in respect of the provision of new buildings arid extensions to existing buildings 
considered necessary for the proper departmental expansion requi when the 
war is over. This provision of more adequate machinery for the administration 
of social services is coupled with outline proposals for increased school and hos- 
— accommodation for Europeans, Asians, and Africans, and Government 

ousing of Africans. 

The Governor’s comments lay stress on the fundamental nature of the deve- 
lopment planned, the importance of the human factors involved, and the educa- 
tional problems to which these factors give rise: 


Land, water, forests, and roads are necessarily the key words in any 
development plans which are formulated for Kenya; progress and develop- 
ment in other directions must inevitably depend to a large extent upon the 
development of the chief natural assets of the colony—land, water, and 
forests—and an improved road system is necessary before these resources 
can be developed and exploited. 


The proper use of the land is described as a requisite which must occupy the 
foremost place in any development plan. 


The future prosperity of this colony depends on the progress made in 
persuading, and at times compelling, all occupiers of the soil, whether Euro- 
pean, Asian or African, to realise that no permanent progress towards a satis- 
factory standard of living can be achieved until the art of good husbandry 
has been thoroughly learnt and applied. 


It is pointed out that “‘it is inevitable that destruction of soil fertility on a 
large tele toa be one of the results of the present drive for increased produc- 
mew and that the most energetic measures must be actively pressed to restore 
ertility. 

Educational needs are also emphasised. The training of agricultural instruc- 
tors, of staff of the departments concerned with social services (for example, the 
training of African nurses), the promotion of African female education, the train- 
ing of African women elementary school teachers, the establishment of a central 
engineering school for the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and the training 
of Africans in survey work are some of the Government’s proposals for enlarging 
the present scope of training. 

In his reply to the Governor of Kenya, the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies stated: 


I welcome the constructive approach indicated in your despatch, and as 
individual schemes come forward you can count upon my full sympathy 
towards the necessary applications for grants for assistance." 


Nigeria. 


In May 1943 the Governor of Nigeria appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Economic Development and Social Welfare to consider, co-ordinate, and make 
recommendations to Government regarding economic and social welfare develop- 
ment schemes in Nigeria, with particular reference to finding employment for 
demobilised Nigerian soldiers. A number of provincial committees have been 
appointed to examine and report upon problems relating to their particular areas, 
and this arrangement is to be extended to the remaining provinces. The central 
Committee will co-ordinate the recommendations of the provincial committees. 
The major problems on which the Committee will concentrate its attention are 
the resettlement of discharged soldiers, the planning of a programme of economic 
development and social welfare, and the preparation of the Government’s post- 
war programme of reconstruction. 

Employment offices are being set up by the Department of Labour to facilitate 
the reabsorption of discharged personnel. It is considered desirable that, especi- 
ally in the case of agriculture, these men should return to their former occupation. 
Men interested in agriculture, but without a family farm to which they might 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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return, should be able to participate in the land settlement schemes now under 
consideration. The possibility of developing local industries, especially those 
which would facilitate the reconstruction programme, is being made a subject 
of enquiry. The programmes relating to the post-war development of education 
and medical services are being prepared by the departments concerned in con- 
sultation with the British Colonial Office; and the assistance which can be given 
to men who wish to continue their education or training on leaving the army is 
already being examined by the Committee. 


Sierra Leone. 


An account has been published of the principles on which a Committee on 
general reconstruction in Sierra Leone is working, and of the findings of a sub- 
committee on secondary industries of the Reconstruction Committee. 

The terms of reference of the Committee comprise’ enquiry and recommenda- 
tions in regard to: (1) procedure and schemes for absorbing labour and other 
matters relevant to the demobilisation and resettlement of African service men 
in the colony; (2) the discharge and resettlement of civilian labour employed 
in Sierra Leone on service and other work connected with the war; (3) the estab- 
lishment of secondary industries which will not need special protective tariffs; 
(4) the participation of Sierra Leone in a scheme for a central rehabilitation train- 
ing unit for disabled African ex-service men; and (5) the treatment of African 
ex-service men who are incurable. It is provided that: 


The Committee is in its deliberations to adopt the following principles: 

(a) as regards service men, that preference in employment, Government or 
other, will be given to ex-service men to the greatest possible extent, that 
demobilisation be by stages, and that persons irrespective of where they 
enlisted be demobilised as near as possible to their homes, cost of transport 
being borne by the service concerned; (6) as regards civilian labour, formula- 
tion of detailed proposals for discharge and resettlement of civilians employed 
on service and other work, they also being returned to their homes and re- 
absorbed in normal occupations instead of remaining indefinitely a State 
liability. 

The list of possible secondary industries already under the consideration of 
the subcommittee includes the crushing of palm kernels for oil, soap making, 
making of chocolate for local consumption, starch making, salt making, furniture 
making from locally grown timber, twine, rope and net making, the production 
of better quality tobacco and snuff from Sierra Leone grown leaf, leather work, 
more especially the making of sandals, boat building, fishery development, brick 
making, the weaving of locally made cloth, the production of farina and other 
food products from cassava, rice milling, sugar making and canning.” 


BRAZILIAN RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS AND THE I.L.O. 


The first Brazilian Economic Conference, convened in Rio de 
Janeiro by the Association of Commerce of that city with the 
support of other important employers’ organisations, held its 
closing session on 18 December 1943. Prominent persons took 
part in the proceedings and a number of reports were discussed, 
including one submitted by Mr. J. C. de Macedo Soares, Ambassa- 
dor and former Minister of State, on the economic interdependence 
of nations and the participation of Brazil in international economic 
and financial planning. 


The report by Mr. de Macedo Soares, which led up to a draft resolution, 
deals first with the problem of the economic interdependence of nations and its 
effects on the theory of national sovereignty. The report notes that this theory, 
formerly ——o as inviolable, had already been partly undermined by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The failure of the League had led statesmen 
in the democratic countries to seek a still closer form of association among nations, 
and this had given rise to the declaration of the United Nations and the Atlantic 


1 DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Quarterly Review ), Vol. I, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 5. 
2 West Africa (London), No. 1398, Vol. I, Nov. 1943, p. 1042. 
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Charter. The latter document showed that the notion of sovereignty had been 
profoundly modified. Quoting the words of the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee, Mr. de Macedo Soares declared that sovereignty is valid only in so far 
as it is consonant with the supreme necessity for maintaining peace, order and 
justice among nations. The economic interdependence of nations had always 
been an irrefutable fact, since no single nation is sufficient unto itself. But after 
the war this doctrine would take on a new sense and would have to lead to a 
general organisation capable of ensuring economic prosperity and social security 
for all. Because of its natural wealth and the extent of its territory, Brazil would 
inevitably be drawn into such an organisation. 

The second part of the report is devoted to an analysis of the problem of 
world reconstruction in its political, social, and economic aspects. Political 
reconstruction will be carried out within the framework of the Atlantic Charter 
and the declaration of the United Nations. Social reconstruction will undoubt- 
edly be approached from an angle different from that which prevailed after the 
last war; in the words of the Acting Director of the International Labour Office 
in his report to the New York Conference of the Organisation in 1941, it now 
covers “‘not the comparatively narrow domain of conditions of work but the 
infinitely more extensive area of conditions of life’. 

Dealing with the economic and financial aspects of reconstruction, Mr. de 
Macedo Soares analysed and criticised the dominant trends which have appeared 
so far, and urged that Brazil should follow current planning closely oad theta 
prepare at once to put forward its own point of view, that of a country which, 
although young, already has important agricultural and industrial resources. 

The question of international migration after the war, continued the report, 
was one which called for the closést attention from the Brazilian standpoint. 


Brazil, which still owns vast unsettled territories, must play its part in 
the migration movements involved in world reconstruction. We must follow 
carefully the decisions now being prepared in this field so that we may receive 
the immigrants we need—those whom experience has shown to be of most 
benefit to our country. We must even press for the immigration of some 
millions of Italians, a people with racial, spiritual and sentimental affinity 
with our own. 


The resolution presented to the Conference by Mr. de Macedo Soares and 
carried unanimously embodies the main points mentioned in the above summary. 

In particular, it recommends that Brazil’s economic policy should be based 
on an international plan and should aim at levelling the extreme differences which 
now exist between economic standards in different nations. Special reference is 
made to the part which the International Labour Organisation should play after 
the war. It is urged, on the one hand, that Brazil should continue to collaborate 
fully with the Organisation and, on the other, that, having regard to the close 
connection between social and economic matters, the Organisation should con- 
cern itself more effectively with serious current problems and should extend its 
activities beyond the improvement of conditions of work to the improvement 
of the workers’ living conditions. Lastly, with reference to Brazil's social policy, 
the resolution urges the adoption of an “‘economic Bill of Rights’, to include the 
right to food, to a dwelling, to medical assistance, and to education.! 


CONDITIONS IN ENEMyY-OccUPIED AND ENEMy-CONTROLLED 
AREAS IN CHINA 


A summary is given below of information on conditions in areas 
in China occupied or controlled by the Japanese, recently received 
at the International Labour Office from its branch Office at Chung- 
king. The information relates to conditions in rural areas, in the 
—- area of Shanghai, in the Yangtse Valley, and in Man- 
churia. 


Rural Areas. 
In rural areas, a great deal of land has been requisitioned for the construction 
of defence works and the settlement of Japanese and Korean migrants, local 


1 Jornal do Comercio, 6-7 Dec. 1943. 
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supplies of foodstuffs are heavily drawn upon for the purpose of provisioning the 
fighting forces, an increasing number of men and even women workers ean bens 
pre into service for the construction of defence works, and there is systematic 
recruitment of Chinese for the Japanese army. Taxation has been raised to an 
unprecedented level and opium poppy cultivation is encouraged and extended. 


Requisitioning of land. Large areas, totalling in central Hopei alone 900,000 
mow (1 mow =1/6 of an acre), have been requisitioned in different parts of the 
country by the occupation authorities for the extension of the lines of communica- 
tion and the construction of defence works for their protection. In addition, 
considerable areas have been assigned for the settlement of Japanese and Korean 
migrants. As much as 60 to 70 percent. of the land under cultivation in the three 
northeastern provinces has thus passed into the hands of Japanese and Koreans, 
and in the Shanghai area, in the districts of Chenju, Tatsang, Woosung, Ming- 
hong, and Lunghwa, farms have been seized and made over to the migrants. It is 
proposed to build a new city for Japanese settlers not far from Taiyuan, the former 
capital of Shansi province. 


Requisitioning of foodstuffs and cotton. The requisitioning of foodstuffs by 
the occupation authorities, who obtain locally a very large part (70 per cent. in 
south China, 80 per cent. in north China, and 100 per cent. in central China) 
of the supplies for provisioning the armed forces, has imposed by far the greatest 
strain on the cultivators. It is true that these supplies are often paid for, but the 
rate of payment is as a rule little more than 20 to 25 per cent. of the market price. 
In Kiangsu, where many districts (Shanghai, Nanking, Wusih, Kunshan, Soo- 
chow, and Sunkiang) have been earmarked as army provisioning areas, the 
procurement operations have been entrusted to the Japanese Mitsui and Mitsu- 
bishi companies. ; 

Almost the whole of the cotton produced in occupied areas is requisitioned 
for military purposes. Soyabean crops are also largely in demand by the occupa- 
tion authorities. In some places even the distribution of seed to farmers is con- 
trolled, and supplies are released only in the sowing season. 

As a result of the shortage of supplies, foodstuffs are rationed, the daily ration 
being 16 ounces (mostly made up of kaoliang, beans, and potatoes) per head for 
adults, 12 ounces for aged persons, and 8 ounces for children. The reduction of 
the area under cultivation has led to acute scarcity of food. No less than two 
and a half million persons were affected by the food shortage in central Hopei 
in 1942, and famines in north China are frequent. Large quantities of beancakes 
are imported in north China from the northeastern provinces. 


Requisitioning of labour. All able-bodied Chinese males from 13 to 50 years are 
liable to military service, and they are for the most part employed in the con- 
struction of defence works. Large numbers of men and even women (whose 
menfolk have been enrolled in the armies of the Nanking régime) are so 
employed. According to the Yung Pao newspaper of Tientsin, the workers re- 
cruited in north and central China in the first seven months of 1942 for employ- 
ment in Manchuria totalled 709,190. The figures for the five years 1937 to 1941 
were, respectively, 323,696, 501,689, 954,872, 1,250,000 and 2,480,257. Some 
of these workers have been sent to Japan. 

In addition, a campaign to secure recruits for the armies of the Nanking régime 
has been in progress, and recruiting operations are conducted in various 
parts of occupied China, including, in particular, Inner Mongolia. It has been 
announced that the creation of an army of two million men is aimed at. 


Rise in taxation. Existing taxes have been raised and new taxes have been 
added. In Shansi the land tax has been doubled, and in Tatung the military 
authorities of occupation ordered the collection of taxes in advance. Various 
kinds of surtax have also been introduced. 


Cultivation of opium poppies. Farmers are required to raise poppies for the 
production of opium in large quantities. The area under opium poppies is estim- 
ated at 280,000 mow in Manchuria and 620,000 mow in north China. Poppies 
are extensively cultivated also in central and south China. Trusts have been 
organised for the manufacture and sale of the drug by the occupation authorities." 





1 Cuina INFORMATION CoMMITTEE: Daily Bulletin, No. 655, 22 May 1943. 
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The Shanghai Industrial Area. 

Considerable efforts have been made by the occupation authorities to restore 
the pre-war industrial importance of Shanghai, but they have not produced the 
expected results because of technical difficulties and difficulties of labour supply. 


Seizure of industrial establishments. Following the outbreak of war with the 
United Kingdom and the United States, over a hundred industrial undertakings 
(textile, chemical, machine tool, food, drink, and tobacco manufactories, and 
oil, paper, and lumber mills), 51 of which were owned by British and United States 
nationals, were taken over by the occupation authorities. It was, moreover, 
decided at the end of 1942 to set up light industries at Shanghai with equipment 
imported from Japan. 


Difficulties of industrial reconstruction. These efforts at industrial reconstruc- 
tion have not, however, produced the desired results. Not only do Japanese 
industrialists seem to lack the necessary investment capital, but they also hesitate 
to risk investment. There is, in addition, the difficulty of securing sufficient 
supplies of the raw materials required. Local supplies of cotton, for instance, are 

r in quality, and, compared with the pre-war output, considerably reduced 
in quantity. The cessation of imports of coal from India has also resulted in a 
diminution of the local supply of electric power. Prices of essential commodities, 
aay rice, have risen to such an extent that a large number of workers have 
eft Shanghai for villages in the interior. 


The Yangtse Valley. 

Numerous organisations for the control and development of the economic 
resources of the country— industries, mining, water power, and communications 
—have been set up by the occupation authorities. Foreign undertakings have 
been seized, different undertakings have been amalgamated, control has been 
centralised, steps have been taken to attract the investment of local capital, and 
the entire economic organisation has been diverted to military purposes. 


Development policy. The economic development of the Yangtse Valley is 
controlled by the Central China Development Company, set up in 1938 with 
a capital outlay of 100 million yen. The amount was increased to 225 million 
yen in March 1943, and there are fourteen subsidiary companies controlling 
industrial and mining undertakings and communications. The development 
policy, as outlined in January 1943, consists of the incorporation of local capital 
rom occupied areas in the financial resources of the company, the centralisation 
of control over all subsidiary undertakings, both Chinese and Japanese, and the 
increase of the production of war materials, taking little account of its social 
consequences. 


Communications. The communications that have been brought under control 
include the Central China Railway Company (with its subsidiaries, the Nanking- 
Shanghai, Shanghai-Hangchow, Soochow-Kiashing, Tientsin-Pukow, Hwainan, 
and other railways formerly owned by the Chinese Government) and some 3,000 
kilometres of roads; the China Steam Navigation Company, which has at present 
some 84 ships engaged in the navigation of the Yangtse River and in which the 
larger part of the property of the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company 
has been incorporated; the Inland Navigation Company (with which all Chinese 
companies have been amalgamated) with its 1,000 vessels, large and small, serving 
the Kiangsu and Chekiang ports; the Central China Bus Company, which has 
taken over the property of a former British transport company as well as the 
tramways in Shanghai; the Central China Transportation Company, which 
deals with freight traffic; and the Central China Telecommunications Company, 
which has absorbed all radio and telegraph stations, formerly under the control 
of the Chinese Ministry of Communications, as well as the former American- 
owned Shanghai power and telephone companies. 


Mining. Of the mining companies, similarly controlled, the most important 
is the Central China Mining Company, which holds the (iron, copper, manganese) 
mining areas along the Yangtse and Chientang Rivers and in the Lake Tai region. 
Considerable efforts have been made to develop these mines, particularly since 
the entry of the United States in the war. The Hwainan Mining Company, 
which holds the mining areas in central and northern Anhwei, is another impor- 
tant mining agency. 


1 Kuo Min (Chungking), 8 Oct. 1943. 
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Hydraulic power. The Central China Hydraulic Power Company has 22 units, 
scattered throughout the Yangtse-region. 


Miscellaneous. Other undertakings which are under the control of the Central 
China Development Company include the Shanghai Realty Company, which 
has acquired 6,700,000 square metres of land in the Kiangwan-Woosung area; 
the Greater Shanghai Gas Company, in which the former British-owned Shang- 
hai Gas Company has been incorporated; the Central China Silk Company; 
the Central China Marine Products Company; and—all but in name—the Minis- 
tries of Industry and Communications of the Nanking régime.! 


Manchuria. 


Reports from Kirin show that a scheme for the settlement in the four north- 
payee cP oe n- of one million families (five million persons) from Japan during 
a period of 20 years (1937-1956) has been prepared and set in operation by the 
occupation authorities. 


Settlement of migrants. In accordance with the scheme, a body known as the 
Manchurian-Mongolian Colonisation Youth Corps has been constituted in Japan 
with the object of settling 30,000 young persons each year in the northeastern 
provinces. The first five-year plan has been completed, and the second five-year 
plan was brought into operation in 1942. The members of the Corps are given a 
year’s training in Japan, in the first place, and then another six months’ training 
(in the Chinese language, local ways and customs, and agricultural crafts) in 
institutes especially set up for the purpose in immigration areas. When the train- 
ing has been completed, the immigrants are provided with land, acquired from 
the local farmers, for settlement. Chinese farmers from the south are sent to the 
north for work in these settlements, and the settlers are made to live, as far as 
possible, in mixed communities with a view to facilitating assimilation.* 


Foop Po.icy 1 [np1a? 


A Food Conference was held in New Delhi in October 1943 
under the auspices of the Government of India, as a result of which 
it was decided, in the main, to institute statutory price control of 
the principal food grains in all provinces, to introduce rationing 
in urban areas, and to delegate to provincial Governments the 
responsibility of taking the necessary procurement measures. 

Local authorities in different parts of the country have taken 
measures for food rationing, and special provision to meet the 
requirements of the workers has been made in a number of such 
measures. 


Government Policy. 


Statutory price control. The Secretary to the Food Department of the Central 
Government announced at the Conference that, while the Government accepted 
the recommendation of the Conference that statutory price control should be 
instituted in all provinces for all principal food grains and for a large range of 
non-agricultural commodities in demand particularly among agriculturists, in 
the present emergency it would hardly be possible to introduce such control on a 
national basis. It would, therefore, be desirable to build up price control first 
on a provincial and then on a regional basis and, meanwhile, it was hoped that the 
Government would be enabled by the efficient distribution of the local supplies, 
which would be supplemented by imports, to regain control of all stocks or of 
sufficient stocks to influence the markets of food grains. Pending the enforcement 
of statutory control of prices throughout the country, those provinces which 
desired to enforce such control or ceiling prices might do so. e ultimate aim 
would be a price system under which the price for a crop, once fixed, would remain 
the same throughout the crop season. For purposes of co-ordination the Central 
Government would be vested with the right to suggest changes of prices both 


1 Curva InrormMaTIOon Commitrge: Daily Bulletin, No. 674, 14 June 1943. 
2 Idem, No. 762, 25 Sept. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
P a 4 —— oa note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 
» Feb. 1 » p. 212. 
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upwards and downwards. The Government accepted the recommendation of 
the Conference that a Standing Prices Committee should be set up at the centre. 
Any disputes relating to price changes that might arise between the provinces 
and States and the Centre would be referred to that Committee. 


Rationing in urban areas. The Government considered that the recommenda- 
tion of the Conference that rationing should be introduced in urban areas was a 
fundamental part of a co-ordinated plan. Planning and organisation of rationing 
schemes would, however, take time, and it was urgent to proceed with the neces- 
sary preparatory work in ali parts of the country. The provinces and States should 
prepare plans, as early as possible, for the introduction of card rationing in towns 
with a population of 100,000 or more. 


Procurement policy and supply to deficit areas. A Central Government food 
grains monopoly (as recommended by the Food Grains Policy Committee of 
which the Economic Adviser to the Government, Sir Theodore Gregory, was. 
chairman) might be effective, but it would not be practicable in the present 
juncture to set up such a monopoly. Procurement for all purposes would continue 
for the present to be carried out by provincial or State agencies, but the Central 
Government would exercise the necessary degree of direction, superintendence, 
and control. A uniform pattern of procurement machinery for the whole country 
was not likely to be effective, as conditions varied from province to province. 
The Government would, however, sponsor a single procurement agency for each 
province. Requisitioning might be resorted to, if it proved to be absolutely 
necessary. 

There would be two stages in the organisation of food supplies to deficit areas. 
The first stage would be to devise a plan of distribution as between the different 
deficit areas, in the light of the declared surpluses of provinces and States. The 
plan would come into operation from the beginning of the relevant crop year, 
the actual movements being adjusted to the harvesting periods of the State or 
province concerned. Another step of equal importance would be to calculate 
the target deficits and surpluses of the provinces and States, with due regard 
to all the relevant facts, such as the actual crop conditions, harvesting periods, 
abnormal increases in population and statistics of past imports and exports, and, 
on the basis of that calculation, for the Central Government to consider the organ- 
isation of supplies in consultation with the provinces and States concerned.! 


Special Provision for Workers in respect of Food Rationing. 


A new scheme for the distribution of food grains was introduced at the end of 
September 1943 in Cawnpore. Special provision is made in the scheme for mill 
and factory workers?, and similar provision for labourers or manual workers is 
also made in the Madras Rationing Regulations, 1943*, and the Sind Rationing 
Order, 1943.4 The Sind Rationing Order provides that a manual labourer who 
is employed by any one of certain specified undertakings will be entitled ‘to be 
— by a distributing store run by that concern, otherwise than on a ration 
card, with any rationed article not exceeding the quantity available for four 
weeks at supplementary ration rates, and that other manual workers will be 
entitled, on application, to supplementary rations.5 








1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 17 Oct. 1943. 

2 Ibid., 4 Oct. 1943. 

% Fort St. George Gazette, 5 Oct. 1943, Rules Supplement to Part I. 
4 Sind Gazette Extraordinary, 16 Oct. 1943, Part I. 

5 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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PROPOSED TRADE UNION LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


A Bill was introduced on 8 November 1943 in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Exec- 
utive Council for the purpose of further amending the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926.1 It provides for the compulsory recognition of 
trade unions under certain conditions. Appended to the Bill is a 
statement of objects and reasons, which is reproduced below: 


Trade disputes often occur or are prolonged because an employer refuses 
to recognise a trade union of his workmen. 

The Royal Commission on Labour* considered the question of the recognition 
of trade unions and gave the reasons for which employers were not inclined to 
recognise unions. These were that the union embraced only a minority of work- 
ers; that another union was already in existence; that the union had refused to 
dispense with the services of a particular official; that outsiders had been included 
in the executive; or that the union had failed to register under the Trade Unions 
Act. The Commission discussed these reasons and showed why all except the 
last were invalid. Deprecating obligatory recognition, it pleaded for recognition 
in the spirit as well as in the letter and expressed the view that “‘recognition may 
mean much, but it may mean nothing. No law can secure that genuine and full 
recognition which we desire to see.” 

The position has not much improved since the Royal Commission completed 
its report and it is felt that the time has now come when the compulsory recogni- 
tion of trade unions must be provided for by legislation. With all its limitations 
recognition by statute will at least clarify the position and give organised and well 
conducted trade unions the status they deserve. It may achieve much more. 

The present Bill provides for the compulsory recognition of trade unions under 
certain conditions and defines what recognition will imply. Power is taken to 
set up tripartite boards of recognition which will report on the representativeness 
of trade unions and their fitness to be recognised. The main conditions of recogni- 
tion will be that the trade union must have been a registered union for twelve 
months and that it must have previously applied to the employer concerned for 
recognition. Unions formed on a communal or sectarian basis will not be eligible 
for recognition. Besides laying down the basic conditions required for recognition, 
the Bill allows for additional conditions to be imposed by the appropriate Govern- 
ment‘ and power is given to the Central Government to issue directions to pro- 
vincial Governments in this matter. 

Recognition will be granted or withdrawn by the appropriate Government 
after receiving a report from the board of recognition, where one is appointed, 
or, in other cases, from the Registrar.’ Recognition will entitle a union to nego- 
tiate with the employer in respect of matters affecting the common interests of 
its members. The Bill also states the obligations of employers consequent on 
recognition.® 








1 For an account of the provisions of the Act and those of the amending Act of 1928, see I.L.O., 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41: Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), and for the 
text of these Acts, I1.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1926, Ind. 1, and 1928, Ind. 2. 

2? The Royal Commission of Labour in India, which issued its report (Cmd. 3883) in 1931. 
i ’ That is, on the basis of the religion or denomination of the community to which the members 

elong. 

4 The local Government. 

5 The Registrar of Trade Unions. 

6 Gazette of India, 13 Nov. 1943, Part V; Hindustan Times (Delhi), 14 Nov. 1943. Communica- 
tion to the L.L.O. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT PoLicy IN THE UNITED STATES 
EFFEcts oF War ConTRACT TERMINATION ON EMPLOYMENT 


A number of Bills dealing with war contract termination have 
been brought before the Congress of the United States and are 
being considered by committees of both houses of Congress. In 
the Senate, a subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs 
has been holding hearings on Senate Bills on the subject. During 
these hearings, the Acting Commissioner on Labor Statistics pre- 
sented a statement relating contract termination to the employ- 
ment situation. The American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations have both taken great interest in 
contract termination as a stage in reconversion from war to peace 
and have put forward proposals for consideration; and the National 
Association of Manufacturers has advanced a series of recommenda- 
tions for public discussion. 


Statement of the Department of Labor. 


The statement made on behalf of the Department of Labor by the Acting 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics said that the Department had two main inter- 
ests in connection with contract termination: first, that termination should be so 
conceived as to expedite reconversion to peace production; and secondly, that, 
so far as practicable, it should be so managed as to minimise inevitable transi- 
tional unemployment. There would have to be comprehensive planning to ensure 
ei hee timing and methed of cancellation impose no excessive and unnecessary 

ardship. 

The rapidity of re-employment of war workers would depend largely upon 
the speed of reconversion. This, in turn, would be greatly affected by the avail- 
ability to business of the necessary funds. For this reason, rapid settlement of 
contractors’ claims would be of great importance to labour. Cash should be made 
available in advance of final claims settlement and should be available not only 
to large firms but to smaller businesses and subcontractors. Moreover, standard- 
isation of procedures could facilitate prompt treatment of contract termination 
problems. 

If a unified programme for contract cancellation were projected by the pro- 
curement agencies, this would have a beneficial effect on the labour market. It 
would make it possible to plan so that all contracts were not cancelled in one 
community and continued in another. Those responsible for contract termination 
should be conscious of the effect of their actions on easing or aggravating local 
employment situations. 

The war had developed certain areas of concentrated employment in which 
there is little prospect of an equally high level of peace employment. If people 
in these areas are not to become stranded, contracts should be cut off in the most 
hopeless areas to allow time for the population to move into other areas while 
there is still a general wartime boom in employment. It would be undesirable to 
reduce production in bag-loading plants by 50 per cent., for example, and to retain 
all workers on a part-time basis. It would be wiser to close half the plants 
while the workers still have a good chance to find jobs in other communities. 

Opinion on the advisability of dismissal pay had not crystallised, despite 
wide public discussion of the matter. It would be difficult to extend this aid 
beyond the limited group of war workers employed by prime contractors; and in 
any case, dismissal payments could not be a full substitute for an improved social 
insurance system with more adequate unemployment benefits.! 





178th Congress, Ist Session: Senate, Sub-committee of the Committee on Military Affairs: 
Hearings on Problems of Contract Termination, Part 3, 27 and 28 Oct. 1943, pp. 152-163. 
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Altitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. has urged three steps towards in- 
dustrial reconversion. First, advance plans for reconversion should be made 
now, industry by industry and plant by plant. Secondly, capital investment and 
industrial expansion for peace production must be encouraged and the Govern- 
ment should stimulate opportunities for profit under the free enterprise system 
for businesses willing to increase production and employment. Thirdly, every 
trade union should take the initiative in seeking to finda basis for ar ete 
management-labour co-operation in all plants and industries; this would facilitate 
reconversion and confer incalculable benefits on workers, employers, and the 
nation as a whole.! 


Attitude of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


The C.1.0. has recommended that sufficient advance notice of shut-downs 
and terminations should be given to the War Production Board by procurement 
agencies. Secondly, it has urged greater participation for organised labour in the 
whole reconversion programme on the ground that, since successful reconversion 
involves a continuance of full production and employment, the expression of both 
labour’s and industry’s views will be vital. Thirdly, surplus materials should be 
released for civilian requirements so that there can be gradual conversion to peace 
production, with the pattern geared to the rate at which the Army releases 
materials and manpower. Finally, the C.1.O. warns against the idea of reverting 
to a pre-war economy, stating that ‘“‘we must continue our expanded economy 
in order to avert the layoffs of millions of men and the closing down of industries”’ .* 


Recommendations of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


The National Association of Manufacturers has adopted a series of recom- 
mendations on war contract termination and post-war disposition of Government- 
owned plants and supplies. Among other things, it urges that there should be 
uniformity in policies and procedures for terminating contracts and settling 
claims, and adequate provision for advance or partial payments prior to final 


settlement; plants and equipment not needed for military popese should be 


transferred to private ownership at the earliest ible date if maximum employ- 
ment is to be created; a Surplus War Property Commission, independent of exist- 
ing agencies, should be set up by the Government to dispose of property and 
financial interests no longer needed by the Government for national defence; 
the guiding principles in the work of the Commission should be rapid maximisa- 
tion of employment, the effects on existing enterprise, and the interests of the 
taxpayers; and the advice of a committee representing the industry or industries 
affected should be sought.* 


CHANGES IN THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SySTEM 


In accordance with a law amending the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, signed by the President on 5 December 1943, 
the Selective Service System was made an independent agency, 
instead of remaining under the Manpower Commission, and the 
composition of the Commission was altered to take account of this 
administrative reorganisation by including the Director of Selective 
Service as a member of the Commission. Changes were also made 
in the system of priority of induction for military service, the most 
important being those intended to delay the drafting of fathers 
as long as possible. 


By an Executive Order dated 23 December 1943, the Director of Selective 
Service is required to consult the Chairman of the Manpower Commission on all 
matters arising in carrying out the selective service scheme which may affect the 
latter’s responsibilities for the most effective use and distribution of the nation’s 





1A.F. of L. Weekly News Service, 17 Aug. 1943. 
2 Economic Outlook (C.1.O.), Dec. 1943. 
3 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: Contract Termination and Disposition of Govern- 
ment-Owned Plants, Equipment and Supplies, Dec. 1943 (extracts from the 1943 Report of the 
Postwar Committee). 
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manpower and on all matters necessary to ensure co-ordination of the administra- 
tion of selective service with the manpower programme. 

As a result of changes effected by the law amending the Selective Training 
and Service Act, the list of non-deferrable activities and occupations has been 
revoked. Under this list, draft registrants in specified activities and occupations 
could be drafted regardless of order, draft number or dependency status; first 
emphasis was on the non-essential character of their occupation.? The amended 
Act makes it possible to draft pre-Pearl Harbour fathers but gives them prefer- 
ential treatment by placing them in the lowest category of persons eligible for 
the draft. The two new groupings are (1) single men, men aie asian depen- 
dants, married men with no children or children born after Pearl Harbour, and 
(2) married men with children born before Pearl Harbour. Men in the second 
group are to be inducted only after the induction of all available men in the 
first group. The amended Act thus lessens the dependence of induction on occu- 
pational status and gives more weight to dependency. The relevant section now 
provides that registrants shall report to induction stations in such manner that, 
regardless of their occupations or the activities in which they may be engaged, 
they will be drafted according to the dependency groupings mentioned above. 
It also provides that no individuals shall be called for induction, ordered to report 
for induction or inducted because of their occupations or by occupational groups 
or by groups in any plant or institutions, except pursuant to requisitioning of 
needed men in the medical or specialist professions. 

The Act also provides for the re-examination of men previously deferred from 
service or discharged from the forces because of physical disability, to see whether 
they might qualify for service under new standards set by a commission of qua- 
lified physicians to be appointed by the President; the purpose of this re-examina- 
tion is, in large part, to delay as long as possible the induction of men living with 


their families.’ 





























MANPOWER MEASURES IN CANADA 
Tue Lasour PRIORITIES SYSTEM 


A brief summary is given below of the steps which have been 
taken by the Labour Priorities Division in the Labour Supply 
Branch of the Canadian Department of Labour to develop the 
system of labour priorities as it now functions.‘ 










In the spring of 1942, representatives of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, and the National Selective Service 
began, in consultation, to build up a labour priority schedule based on a broad 
industrial classification according to relative essentiality from the point of view 
of the war effort. At the same time, a selected list of Department of Munitions 
and Supply contracting firms was used as a nucleus group of establishments 
upon which to build a ‘‘named list” of firms doing important work. Late in 1942, 
an analysis of Canadian industries was prepared as an industrial classification 
manual to provide a complete and indexed classification of all industries and 
services. This manual now serves as the basis for the designation of industries 
with respect to manpower essentiality. Each of some 350 activities, classified on 
an establishment basis, has been assigned a relative priority rating for men and 
women workers.® Four priority classifications have been established: ‘“‘A”’, a very _ 
high priority; ‘‘B’’, high; ‘‘C’’, low; and ‘‘D”’, no priority. 























1 Executive Orders 9409 and 9410, dated 23 Dec. 1943 (Federal Register, 25 Dec. 1943). 
2 It will be remembered that an important purpose of this list was to promote the transfer of 
men from non-essential to essential work (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, 
Apr. 1943, p. 496). 

378th Congress, Ist Session: Public Law 197. 

4 The authority to classify industries is exercised by the Labour Priorities Division under author- 
ity of Order in Council P.C. 246, 19 Jan. 1943, National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, 
section 505 (f), which reads: 

The Minister (of Labour) may, in consultation with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, classify, in such manner as he deems 
expedient, occupations, industries, firms or establishments according to essentiality in the 
prosecution of the war. 


5 The priority rating of an industry is occasionally different for men and women. Ordinarily, 
only one priority is given to an establishment based on the essentiality of its activity. C i 
occupations (such as key men for laundries) have a special classification. 
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The labour priorities system is administered by the Priorities Division of the 
Labour Supply Branch of the Department of Labour with the help of an informal 
committee which includes representatives of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Branch of the Department of Labour. This committee 
meets once a week under the chairmanship of the Chief of the Labour Priorities 
Division and has come to be known as the Inter-departmental Labour Priorities 
Committee. 

Members of the Labour Priorities Committee examine the applications for 
special ratings made by individual firms to the Priorities Division. Where the 
claim is justified, a firm may be given a rating other than that of its ordinary 
industry priority classification, depending on the proportion of essential produc- 
tion carried on by the firm. 

The local employment and selective service offices are provided with (a) an 
“industrial card index”’, which shows the labour priority rating of each industry 
and in some instances of its key occupations; (b) a “list of named firms”, which 
includes the establishments that have been considered individually by the Priori- 
ties Committee and are assigned special ratings other than those of their industrial 
classification; (c) an “industrial classification manual’’, with which the classifica- 
tion and priority may be established by reference to the card index. The offices 
are informed of priority changes by a “revision list” issued weekly by the Labour 
Priorities Division after consultation with the Government departments concerned. 

When applications for workers are received, the local offices determine the appli- 
cant’s priority rating, and subject to emergency exceptions, available workers 
are referred to the highest priority vacancies for which they are suitable." 

The quarterly employment survey report of the Department of Labour shows 
the movement of manpower within and between the four priority groups. The 
industrial classification manual is used as the basis for these reports.* 


ComPpuLsoRY EMPLOYMENT TRANSFERS 


On 15 November 1943, the Minister of Labour announced the 
seventh Compulsory Employment Transfer Order.2 This Order 
extends the list of occupations in which men between the ages of 16 
and 40 may not be employed except under a special permit from the 
National Selective Service. At about the same time, official figures 
were given to show the extent of compulsory transfer under the 
six preceding Orders. 


Both married and single men in the designated age group and occupations 
are affected by the seventh Order, and were required to report by 1 December 
to an employment and selective service office. In announcing the Order, the 
Minister of Labour said: 


High priority industries are still urgently in need of men to fill up vacan- 
cies created by the departure of men for the armed services and by the high 
level of our war production. Consequently, Selective Service has to continue 
to “‘comb over’’ male employees in all lines of employment where men can be 
spared, in order to fill essential vacancies. It is hoped that this seventh Order 
will discover quite a number of men who may be transferred to employment 
at which they will be of more direct assistance to the national effort at this 
time. 


The seventh Order applies to men in the following categories of employment: 
insurance, credit, finance, trust and investment companies, real estate; several 
classes of hotel employment; the manufacture of millinery, bedspreads, costumes 
and gowns, commercial uniforms, etc.; travel agencies; and establishments 
engaged primarily in washing and polishing automobiles. 


1 Construction projects are dealt with independently in eight separate Government offices. 
Reports from these offices are received regularly by the Priorities Division, so that each project 
may be considered for labour priority rating. Temporary priorities are assigned to contractors 
and expire on completion of the project. In many cases, special priority ratings are given to specific 
occupations or activities within an industrial classification. 

? Labour Gazette, Oct. 1943, pp. 1335-1336; Nov. 1943, p. 1475. 

* Issued under the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 
Fee —> Jan. 1943), as amended (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 

» Pp. m 
* DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Press Release, No. 280, 15 Nov. 1943. 
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By 16 November 1943, 14,810 men, out of a total of over 90,000 men registered, 
had been transferred to more essential employment under the first six Compulsory 
Employment Transfer Orders. Some 15,900 men were granted permits to return 
indefinitely to their previous employment, after consideration of their present 
occupation, health, and age. The cases of 21,317 men were still under investiga- 
tion with a view to their transfer to more essential work. After consideration of 
their domestic circumstances, 25,872 men were granted temporary permits to 
return to their previous employment. In addition about 5,820 men were per- 
mitted temporarily to remain at their jobs for reasons of health; 1,200 men 
registered under the Orders were reported to have joined the armed forces; and 
3,319, for the most part students returning to school, had left the employment 
market. Of the total number of men registered by 16 November, 2,310 were 
returned soldiers, who are not subject to transfer under the present regulations." 


RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN FOR PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


In the summer of 1943, campaigns, organised in accordance 
with a general plan prepared by the National Selective Service, 
were undertaken in various cities to mobilise new groups of women 
who had not yet been brought into the employment market. An 
account is given below of the methods adopted and results achieved 
in Toronto, Ottawa, and Halifax. 


The campaigns were directed towards the recruitment of women who had not 
yet accepted employment, housewives, and women in retirement, for work in 
essential community services as well as for jobs in war industry. Although new 
full-time workers were sought, special emphasis was placed on the recruitment 
of women for part-time work. This is defined by the National Selective Service 
as work in addition to a regular full-time occupation which is carried on outside 
the normal working hours, that is, before 8 a.m. or after 6 p.m. Housewives may 
accept subsidiary employment at any time if the number of hours worked does 
not exceed 24 in any one week.? Part-time work is exempt from the regulations 
controlling employment.’ 

According to a statement made on 1 November 1943 by the Administrator 
of the Women’s Division, National Selective Service, the total number of women 
ye te in industry in Canada was 1,170,000, of whom 661,000 were engaged 
in high priority or very essential jobs. She described the response in various 
centres as amazing. Thus from the districts of Halifax, Peterborough, Ottawa, 
and Toronto over 10,000 women had answered the call since the end of June; 
7,000 during the month of September alone.* 


Toronto. 


The first experiment in recruiting part-time women workers was made in 
Toronto during July 1943 to relieve the labour shortage in vital community 
services. The campaign was directed by the Women’s Division of Selective 
Service and was sponsored and actively supported by the local Council of Women. 
A conference was called of representatives from restaurants, laundries, dry clean- 
ers, and other services in rte | of help, to enlist the co-operation of the employers; 
and the campaign was imenmeneted with vigorous publicity to which the local 
newspapers gave their support. About 1,500 definite orders for part-time workers 
were placed with the Women’s Division of Selective Service before the campaign 
was started. Women were asked to work at standard rates of pay for a working 
week of 24 hours, either on two or three full days or for 3 to 6 hours a day. 

The registration of volunteers for part-time work began on 8 July 1943, and 
during the first 24 hours more than 1,000 women applied at the selective service 





1 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Press Release, No. 298, 1 Dec. 1943. These figures do not include 
ex-coal miners returned to the mines under separate orders, nor do they include men registered 
under the seventh Compulsory Employment Transfer Order. 

2 Labour Gazette, Nov. 1943, p. 1472. 

* National Selective Service was aked that part-time workers should be paid on the same basis 
as full-time employees. Married women may earn up to per annum without being required 
to pay income tax. Part-time workers ordinarily are exempt from unemployment insurance con- 
tributions, unless the number of hours worked equals or exceeds 4 on any one day, in which case 
the employee is considered insurable for the entire week’s work (ibid., p. 1474). 

4 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Press Release, No. 269, 1 Nov. 1943. 
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office. By 26 July, the total number of applicants was 2,267, of whom 1,518 were 
placed in essential services and 599 with war industries experimenting with part- 
time workers; 150 were not yet placed. Of those in essential services, 875 accepted 
full-time employment and 643 accepted part-time work (128 in hospitals, 277 in 
restaurants, 82 in hotels, and 156 in laundries and dry-cleaning establishments). 

Afterwards, at a meeting of representatives of the service industries in the 
community, employers agreed that the shortage had been successfully met by 
the employment of part-time women workers. It was felt that the women had 
registered with the aim of seeking useful service rather than jobs of their own 
choice. As a result of the successful registration, other Toronto industries began 
to explore the possibilities of utilising more women on part-time work. 

During the first week of September a war industry exhibition was held to 
inaugurate a local campaign by the employment and selective service offices to 
recruit women for industrial jobs. Pictures of industries were provided by the 
National Film Board, and nearly 123 industries set up booths in which girls from 
the factories carried out various plant operations for the benefit of visitors. The 
campaign lasted 11 days, and provided a total of 4,798 workers, 4,330 of whom 
were referred directly to war industries. More than 1,400 were placed on the first 
three days; of the remainder, 300 registered for part-time work and were later 
placed; 168 were married women awaiting arrangements for the day care of their 


children. 


Ottawa. 

During September 1943, the Civil Service Commission and the local employ- 
ment and selective service office in Ottawa conducted a campaign to recruit 
housewives and women not otherwise employed for part-time work in Govern- 
ment offices. Advertisements asked for junior full-time clerks, stenographers and 
typists at a salary of $70.20 a month including bonus. Part-time workers were 
offered $50 or $35 a month according to grade, and an age limit of 18 to 55 
years was established. The campaign followed the pattern of the initial experi- 
ment in Toronto and was sponsored by the Ottawa Council of Women. 

Registration began on 15 September and continued during a four-day period. 
Nearly 500 women registered on the first day; the total number for the four days 
of the campaign was 2,240. Of these, 1,656 new workers were obtained for Gov- 
ernment service, including 175 who were willing to work full time. The objective 
set by the Civil Service Commission was 800 workers, but it was agreed that any 
surplus workers or any found unsuitable through lack of training for Government 
offices would be referred to the National Selective Service for placement with 


local firms. 


Halifax. 

On 22 September 1943 the Halifax employment and selective service office 
appealed to all housewives to register for part-time paid work in bakeries, restau- 
rants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments, hospitals, hotels, the needle trades, 
stores, and offices. The campaign was sponsored by the local Council of Women. 

Orders from local firms totalled 1,235. During an eight-day drive 1,020 
women registered; of these, 179 were willing to accept full-time employment. 
The results of the campaign were estimated to have satisfied about 90 per cent. 
of the local requirements.' 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
A GOVERNMENT BILL 


A Bill ‘‘to make further and better provision for enabling per- 
sons handicapped by disablement to secure employment, or work 
on their own account, and for purposes connected therewith” was 
introduced in the British Parliament on 2 December 1943. The 
Bill follows the main lines of the proposals made in the report of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Re- 
settlement of Disabled Persons*, and its principles, if adopted, will 


1 Labour Gazette, Aug. 1943, pp. 1077-1078; Oct. 1943, pp. 1336-1337. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review: ‘“The Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled Persons 


in Great Britain”, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 43-55. 
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constitute a revolutionary step forward in arrangements for the 
care and re-establishment in useful work of disabled persons. 


The Bill includes provision for the vocational training and industrial rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, the registration of such persons, the imposition upon 
certain employers of a requirement to employ a quota of registered disabled per- 
sons, the reservation of vacancies in certain employments for registered disabled 
persons, and assistance for seriously disabled persons in obtaining employment 
or independent work under special conditions. Its principal provisions are sum- 
marised below.! 

Training Facilities. 

Under the Bill, the Minister of Labour and National Service is empowered 
to provide facilities for the training of disabled persons of 16 years of age and 
over who need training to become fit for employment, or for work on their own 
account, suitable to their age, experience and general qualifications. The Minister 
may arrange for other departments or persons to provide these facilities. He is 
also empowered to organise industrial rehabilitation courses, which would include 
medical supervision, physical training, occupation aimed at restoring fitness, 
and any other amenities needed to enable the disabled persons to obtain full 
benefit from their courses. 

The Minister may pay the expenses of the persons attending vocational train- 
ing and industrial rehabilitation courses. These expenses may include all or 
part of their travelling expenses and other payments up to such amounts and in 
such manner as the Minister, with the approval of the Treasury, may decide. 


Registration. 

The Bill places upon the Minister of Labour and National Service the re- 
sponsibility for establishing a register of disabled persons and for prescribing the 
conditions of, or disqualifications from, entry in the register of any person or 


o~- of persons. 
If t 


he Minister is satisfied that an applicant for registration will continue to be 
disabled for six months or more and that he meets the conditions for registration, 
the applicant’s name must be included in the register. Questions arising in in- 
dividual cases are referred to a district advisory committee (described below) 
for advice, but the Minister retains the right of final decision. Persons in receipt 
of disability pensions from the 1914-1918 war are registered automatically, and 
they need not apply specially for registration. 

The registration of any disabled person is valid for a time specified on his 
registration card or until he becomes disqualified under the regulations. Disputed 
cases are referred to the district advisory committees for their recommendation. 
Pensioners of the 1914-1918 war continue to be registered so long as they are in 
receipt of their disability pension. 

The registration of disabled persons is thus left ona voluntary basis, but 
the special employment provisions of the Bill for the benefit of disabled persons 
cover only those disabled workers who have applied and are eligible for registra- 
tion. 


Compulsory Employment of a Quota of Disabled Persons by Certain Employers. 


The Bill requires any employer of 25 or more persons (or of such other number 
of persons as may be specified by order of the Minister) to give employment to 
a quota of registered disabled persons and, where he has not employed his full 
quota, to engage a registered disabled person whenever a vacancy occurs in his 
undertaking. No such employer may engage any worker other than a registered 
disabled person if after so doing the number of registered disabled workers em- 
ployed by him would be below his quota. Moreover, no such employer may 
dismiss, without reasonable cause, any registered disabled worker employed by 
him if by so doing he would fall below his specified quota. If guilty pe pet net 
either of these provisions, the employer is liable, on summary conviction, to a 





1 Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill. A disabled person is defined as a person who, because 
of injury, disease or congenital deformity, is substantially handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment, or in undertaking work on his own account, of a kind which apart from his disable- 
ment would be suited to his age, experience and qualifications. 

_ ® This does not apply to the reinstatement of members of the armed forces and assimilated ser- 
ba or to the reinstatement of persons under an agreement entered into before the Bill becomes 
effective. 
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fine of not more than £100 or imprisonment for not more than one month, or both; 
but, before prosecution, the matter must be referred to a district advisory com- 
mittee for investigation and recommendation to the Minister. 

The quota of an employer covered by the Bill is determined either as a stan- 
dard percentage or as a special percentage, either greater or smaller than the 
standard percentage. A special percentage may be fixed for employment in any 
trade or industry or for any class of employer if the Minister considers that some 
percentage other than the standard percentage should be assigned to such — 
ment because of its suitability or lack of suitability for disabled persons. Both 
kinds of percentages are assigned by order of the Minister, after consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations. An order allotting a special per- 
centage must include a definition of the particular trade, industry or class of 
employer to which it applies. 

An employer's quota is the number found by applying the standard percentage 
to the total number of workers employed by him (excluding any employed under 
a special percentage), or his assigned percentage of the total number of workers 
employed in an employment to which a special percentage applies. 

An employer may apply for a reduction of his quota, and the Minister, after 
consultation with the district advisory committee concerned, may direct that for 
twelve months or less the employer’s percentage (standard or special or both) 
may be reduced. Where this is done, the employer receives a certificate setting 
forth his new percentage and the period for which this quota is valid. 


Permits for Employment of Non-Registered Persons. 


The Minister may grant any employer a permit allowing him to employ a 
person other than a registered disabled person even though his quota has not been 
filled, provided that the Minister is satisfied that there are no registered disabled 
workers available and suitable for the employment in question or that the grant 
of the permit is expedient “having regard to the nature of the work for which the 
applicant desires to take a person or persons into his employment and the qualifi- 
cations and the suitability for the work of any person or persons registered as 
handicapped by disablement who may be available therefor’. 

The permit may be granted unconditionally or it may contain conditions 


relating to the employment of the person or persons specified in the permit. If 
the employer wishes, any decision on his application for a permit or any conditions 
imposed by the permit may be referred to the competent district advisory com- 
mittee for advice. 


Reservation of Vacancies in Certain Employments. 


The Bill also provides that the Minister, in consultation with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, may specify certain classes of employment as employ- 
ment in which an employer may not engage any person other than a worker 
registered as disabled, except after obtaining a special permit in accordance with 
the preceding paragraphs. An employer who offends against this provision is 
liable, on summary conviction, to the same penalties as are imposed for violation 
of the quotas. Employments in which vacancies are reserved for disabled workers 
are catntet from the quota calculations. 


Employment under Special Conditions. 


The Minister is also instructed to provide facilities for registered disabled 
persons who because of the nature or severity of their disability are unlikely 
to obtain normal employment or to undertake work on their own account. These 
facilities are designed to enable such workers to work under special conditions or 
to obtain training for the employment or work in question. The facilities may be 
provided either by non-profit making companies established for the purpose and 
subject to the control of the Minister, or by an association or y similarly 
constituted. Financial assistance in providing these facilities and for payments 
to the persons benefiting from them may be granted by the Minister. 


Advisory Council and Committees. 


The Bill establishes a national advisory council, to assist the Minister gener- 
ally in matters relating to the employment and training of disabled persons. 
Moreover, in each district, a district advisory committee is to be set up in order 





1 This does not apply in respect of persons who have a right to reinstatement under existing 
legislation or agreements. 
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to assist in the administration of the provisions of the measure and to make 
recommendations and reports to the Minister on matters referred to the com- 
mittee by the Bill. Both the national advisory council and the district advisory 
committees are to be composed of equal numbers of persons appointed to repre- 
sent employers and workers respectively. 

Each district committee is to establish one or more panels consisting of such 
persons, whether or not members of the committee, and so constituted as the 
committee (with the Minister’s approval) may decide; the committee may delegate 
particular aspects of its work to this panel or panels. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WaAR-DISABLED PERSONS IN HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Minister of Industry set up in the summer of 
1943 a special department to deal with the placement of persons 
disabled as a result of the war. 


The duties of this department are: (1) to direct and control the placement of 
industrial and commercial workers disabled in the war; (2) to give opinions and 
make proposals concerning the employment and placement of such persons; (3) 
to register such persons who, for any reason, cannot be placed, and to transmit 
information about them to the central body for war-disabled persons; (4) to 
register industrial and commercial undertakings which are under an obligation 
to employ such workers; (5) to register employment openings; (6) to register 
the workers concerned; (7) to make applications to the competent authorities 
for decision in cases of doubt as to saeaier a war-disabled person who is placed 
in employment is in fact capable of undertaking the work involved.! 


THE TRANSFER OF WORKERS OF EVACUATED FACTORIES 
IN GERMANY 


Military developments have caused many German undertakings 


to transfer the whole or part of their plant to a different part of the 
country. A number of problems have arisen in this connection 
owing to the large number of workers involved, the change in their 
living conditions, and the danger of disorganising the wage structure 
in the reception areas when workers are transferred from high wage 
to low wage districts. To deal with these problems, the General 
Controller of Labour issued an Order on 1 November 1943 and a 
circular on 8 November 1943, a commentary on which was recently 
published in the German press. 


The new regulations deal with the employer’s right to order a worker to 
transfer, the conditions of transference, the transference of young workers, 
maintenance allowances, short transfers, and the engagement of fresh workers. 


Right of the Employer to Order Workers to Transfer. 


According to the commentary, there has been some dispute as to whether 
an employer was entitled to order a worker to transfer to work away from his 
home. The new regulations provide that for the performance of urgent duties 
of national importance, the employer has the right to order a worker to transfer. 
This right is restricted, however, to the extent that it can be used only if the 
removal of the undertaking has been ordered or approved by the public authori- 
ties. The worker’s transfer must be notified to the employment office, which may 
prohibit it on grounds of labour supply policy. If the employment office raises 
no objection, the worker must obey his employer’s orders and report at the 
new place of work. Refusal on the part of the worker to obey such an order is 
regarded as a breach of the contract of employment. 

The employer's right to order workers to transfer applies only in the case of 
transfers within the same undertaking. The employer may not order a worker 
to change his residence for the purpose of working in an undertaking belonging 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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to another employer. Exceptions are provided, however, in the case of transfers 
from one undertaking to another belonging to the same group (Konzern). 


Transfer Conditions. 


A transfer is defined as a change in the place of work made for an indefinite 
period, and only a transfer falling under this definition gives rise to the social 
measures laid down by the regulations of 1 and 8 November. The regulations 
do not, however, apply to workers who are required under the works rules or 
under their individual contracts of employment to move from one place of work 
to another at any time. 

The regulations are based on the principle that a displaced worker is subject 
to the wage rates and working conditions prevailing at his new place of work; 
in the words of the commentary, ‘‘the transferred worker does not take his con- 
ditions of employment with him”. If wages are higher at the new place of work, 
no difficulty arises; if they are lower, the transfer involves aE which the 
Order seeks to mitigate by providing allowances for workers with family re- 
sponsibilities. 

If, as a result of the transfer, the worker is required to settle in another com- 
mune, the employer must reimburse the amount actually spent on the removal. 

Married or divorced men or widowers living with their children under age are 
entitled to a transfer allowance if they are transferred beyond daily travelling 
distance from their homes. This allowance is not paid if the worker had previ- 
ously been living apart from his children. For a married worker living in a camp, 
the transfer allowance is 2.50 marks a day for the first six months and 1.50 marks 
subsequently, the cost of accommodation in the camp being deducted from this 
amount. 

To be eligible for the allowance, a worker who is beyond daily travelling 
distance from his home must continue to maintain his household at his former 
place of residence. Nevertheless, the allowance may also be paid: (a) if, in con- 
sequence of his transfer, the worker has given up his home, stored his furniture, 
and rented a furnished dwelling at the place to which he has been transferred; 
and (6) if the family is housed in a camp or in barracks. 

The allowance may in no case be granted to unmarried workers, unless they 
can prove their transfer involves them in special expense. 


Transfer of Young Workers. 


In the case of young workers who before being transferred lived with their 
parents and whose wages are not high enough to enable them to support them- 
selves, an additional maintenance allowance of 1 mark a day is provided if the 
worker is housed in a camp, or 2 marks if he is housed elsewhere, provided that 
the wage does not exceed a standard fixed by the collective wage list. 


Maintenance Allowance. 


Many a transferred worker may receive, at his new place of work, a wage or 
salary appreciably lower than the previous one, whereas his family still has to 
meet obligations contracted on the basis of the higher wage or salary formerly 
received. 

In such cases the employer is required to pay a special maintenance allowance 
to the members of the family, granted under the same conditions as the transfer 
allowance. The amount of this allowance is not specified. In no case may it be 
paid to unmarried men. 


Short-Term Transfers. 


Under the new regulations a transfer for a limited period, which normally 
should not exceed six months, involves no change in the worker's wage or salary, 
irrespective of the wage level prevailing at his new place of work. If the worker's 
family has remained at his former home, the employer is required to pay a separa- 
tion allowance. 


Engagement of New Workers. 

An undertaking evacuated to another part of the country may have to make 
up the strength of its personnel by engaging fresh workers. According to the 
rules laid down by the new regulations, such workers must be engaged at the wage 
or salary rate prevailing in the reception area. Separation allowances are granted 
only if the place of work is beyond daily travelling distance from their home. 
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The Order of 1 November and the circular of 8 November 1943 came into 
force on 6 November 1943. Disputed cases will be settled by the head of the re- 
gional employment office and the labour trustee.! 


THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN CHINA 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of the National Government of 
China promulgated on 11 August 1943, with effect from the date 
of promulgation, measures for the regulation of employment ser- 
vices conducted by farmers’ unions, trade unions, chambers of 
commerce, and other recognised trade associations. These measures 
are, however, stated to be provisional in character. 


All such employment services are required to furnish particulars of their 
location, activities (together with particulars of persons in charge of those activi- 
ties), and sources of revenue, on ona drawn up by the Ministry, to the com- 
petent authorities? and obtain certificates of registration. They will be required 
to deal with both skilled and unskilled labour and, in addition to placing activi- 
ties, to enquire into the manpower situation, to regulate the demand for and 
supply of skilled workers, and to provide vocational guidance and vocational 
training facilities. They must submit monthly returns on their activities to the 
competent authorities, which will be forwarded annually to the Ministry. They 
may, where necessary, charge a placing fee not exceeding one-half of the first 
month’s wages or salary of the applicant, to be shared equally between him and 
his employer, but are prohibited from accepting any other payment from either 
party. Provision is also made for special recognition to be accorded to services 
which are run efficiently.® 


THe EMPLOYMENT MARKET IN INDIA 


THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


It has been announced by the Department of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India, that with a view to building up ‘‘an employment 
organisation, which will be in a position to deal with the registra- 
tion and voluntary placement of the many skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen who will be thrown out of employment on the termination 
of hostilities’, employment offices for technical personnel will be 
established immediately at Calcutta, Bombay, ‘Ahmedabad, 
Madras, Cawnpore, Lahore, Nagpur, Delhi, Jamshedpur, and prob- 
ably also at Karachi. Branch offices at other centres in each area 
will be opened subsequently. 


Present Scope of the Organisation. 


The employment offices will deal with all classes of technical personnel as 
defined in section 2 of the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance‘, 
but in the first instance the service will be confined to unemployed technical 
personnel who were receiving a wage of 1 rupee a day or more when last employed.® 
The scheme will also apply to the supervisory grades of personnel but not to the 
managerial grades. Clear definitions will be framed to show the classification of 
the technical personnel covered. 


1 Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung, 18 Nov. 1943. 
2 The Minis of Social Affairs in the Central Government, the department of social affairs 
or that of civil affairs in the provinces, the hsien or municipal government in Asiens and munici- 
alities, and the bureaux of social affairs in municipalities under the direct control of the Executive 
uan. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 

_4 Managerial or operational staff, supervising staff, and persons belonging to skilled and semi- 
skilled trades and occupations (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, 
p. 484; for the text of the Ordinance, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1). 

5 Men who were receiving 5 1 rupee a day when last employed will be rated as semi-skilled, 
de II, while those receiving between 1 and 14 rupees a day will be rated as semi-skilled, grade 
, and those receiving more than 1}4 rupees a day as skilled. 
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Unemployed technical personnel will be encouraged to register with the 
employment offices but registration will not be compulsory. 

The national service labour tribunals', which were established under the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance and which have gained much 
experience of the requirements of employers and the placement of labour, will be 
used in the first instance for the setting up of the scheme. 

The employment offices will also deal with former service men. In order to 
look after their interests, an Army officer will be appointed to each office con- 
cerned, with the status of joint manager of the office. 

The employment offices will not, however, be concerned with the wages and 
terms of service of the applicants. 


Administrative Arrangements. 


Each employment office will be under a suitably qualified manager, who will 
be appointed by the national service labour tribunal concerned and who may 
be the tribunal’s technical inspector. A tradesman supervisor, capable of carry- 
ing out trade tests in the main engineering trades, will be included in the staff 
if the activities of the office justify such a step. Where difficulties arise in the 
administration of an employment office, they will be referred to a committee 
consisting of the chairman of the national service labour tribunal, the manager, 
and the joint manager. 

Each employment office will have attached to it a local employment com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives of employers, two of workers, one of the 
provincial Government, and one Army representative. The chairman will be 
elected by the members of the committee, which will not concern itself with 
individual cases but will advise on all matters relating to the working of the office, 
including the general aspects of the problem of placing. 

When the local or provincial employment offices have been established, a 
central employment office will be set up in the Labour Department of the Central 
Government. The functions of the central office will be to issue directions when 
required, to co-ordinate the needs of the different provinces, and to ensure that 
no province goes short of skilled or semi-skilled ibeur while there is a surplus 
in any other province. For this pu it will be necessary for each employment 
office to send a weekly report to the central office giving a brief outline of the 
needs and surpluses of the area in its charge. 


Employers’ Obligations. 


Employers will be encouraged to apply to the employment offices for any 
technical personnel they require, but they will not be required to engage the 
applicants referred to them. Should they reject such an applicant, they would, 
however, be required to give reasons for the rejection. For this purpose each 
recommended applicant will be supplied with an identification card addressed 
to the employer, to which a reply pre-paid postcard with the necessary entries 
will be attached. 

Employers will also be required to notify the employment offices of all vacan- 
cies for technical personnel in their establishments (other than those reserved 
for their own apprentices) as they occur and to furnish monthly reports as to 
how the vacancies have been filled. 

Every industrial undertaking will be required to issue to any technical per- 
sonnel discharged, dismissed or released by it or permitted by the national 
labour service tribunal to leave its employment a service certificate in the pre- 
scribed form, brought up to date.? 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
The following statistics of employment in mines and on railways 


supplement the information on industrial employment previously 
published in these pages.* 


The average daily number of workers in mines in British India was 303,191 
in 1938; 301,054 in 1939; 329,770 in 1940; 347,018 in 1941. 





1 The tribunals, which have the powers of a civil court, deal with the mobilisation of technical 
personnel for the war effort. 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 5, Nov. 1943; communication to the I.L.O. See also, Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, 3 636. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 234. 
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The total number of persons with monthly earnings not exceeding 200 rupees, 
employed on 22 of the more important Indian railway lines, was 733,338 in the 
financial year 1938-39; 737,315 in 1939-40; 756,050 (plus 6,724 substitutes) in 
1940-41; and 763,984 (plus 10,336 substitutes!) in 1941-42.2 


ASSISTANCE FOR UNEMPLOYED HANDLOOM WoRKERS IN MaprRas 


The Government of Madras has approved a scheme, prepared 
by the Textile Commissioner for the province, to provide employ- 
ment for factory handloom weavers who have been thrown out of 
work as a result of the slump in the cloth market following the 
introduction of the Cotton Cloth and Yarn Control Order. 

Under the scheme, a collective weaving centre will be started in Cannanore, 
Malabar, for the production mainly of twills and drills. The output will be taken 
over by the officer in charge of the centre, and the Textile Commissioner will 
arrange for its marketing. The scheme will be worked, in the first instance, with 
2,000 looms, and the number will be increased later if necessary.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT INDEMNITY FOR TORPEDOED SEAFARERS IN CUBA 


Under a Decree dated 21 December 1943 the officers and crews 
of Cuban ships sunk or seriously damaged through enemy action 
are to receive an unemployment indemnity of 100 pesos per month 
in the case of officers, and 80 pesos per month in the case of ratings. 


The indemnity is payable until the officer or rating signs on again for a post 
similar to his previous employment. The indemnity ceases to be paid if the 
officer or rating concerned refuses to accept such new post. 

While receiving the unemployment at sce may officers and ratings are under 
the obligation to perform any work which is assigned to them by the Government 
in connection with the war effort in their home ports.‘ 





MIGRATION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A WAR REFUGEE BOARD IN THE UNITED STATES 


The President of the United States, by Executive Order 9417 
of 21 January 1944, established a War Refugee Board, consisting 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of War, to carry out the policy of the Government ‘‘to 
take all measures within its power to rescue the victims of enemy 
oppression who are in imminent danger of death and otherwise to 
afford such victims all possible relief and assistance consistent with 
the successful prosecution of the war’’. 


Functions and Methods of Operation. 


The functions of the Board include the development of programmes and 
the initiation of measures designed first for the rescue, transport, maintenance, 
and relief of the victims of enemy oppression, and secondly, for the establishment 
of havens of temporary refuge for such victims. 

The Board, in carrying out its duties, will co-operate with foreign Govern- 
ments and with all existing and future international organisations (such as the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees and the United Nations Relief 





1 Includes non-factory staff only. 

2 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 5, Nov. 1943. 

3 National Cali (Delhi), 10 Oct. 1943; communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Gaceta Oficial, 22 Dec. 1943, p. 21444. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 97. 
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and Rehabilitation Administration') concerned with the problems of refugee 
rescue, maintenance, transport, relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement. e 
Board is authorised to accept the services or contributions of any private persons, 
private organisations, State agencies, or agencies of foreign Governments. 

Authority is given to the Board to call on the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the United States for information and for such supplies, shipping, and 
other facilities as may be required to carry out its functions. Special attachés, 
with diplomatic status, are to be appointed by the State Department, on the 
recommendation of the Board, in places where it is likely that assistance can be 
rendered to war refugees. 

The Board, which is directly responsible to the President, will be administered 
by an Executive Director charged with arranging for the prompt execution of 
programmes developed by the Board. It will report to the President at frequent 
intervals concerning the steps taken and will recommend further action to over- 
come any difficulties encountered in the rescue and relief of war refugees.* 


SomE BRAZILIAN VIEWS ON IMMIGRATION 


Immigration to Brazil in the post-war period was one of the 
subjects discussed at the first Brazilian Economic Conference held 
in December 1943. In addition to the report of Mr. J. C. de Macedo 
Soares, summarised elsewhere in this issue of the Review*, the Con- 
ference had before it two reports on migration which demonstrate 
the importance attached to this question at the present time by 
a number of prominent Brazilians. 


One of these reports was submitted by Mr. D. Pinheiro Machado, member 
of the Council for Immigration and Settlement and former Director of the Na- 
tional Immigration Department, and the other by Mr. Xavier da Silveira, former 
Federal deputy. Like that of Mr. de Macedo Soares, both these reports recom- 
mend that Brazil should make ready to receive a large number of immigrants 
after the war. Mr. Pinheiro Machado’s report even recommends abolition of the 
nationality quotas which at present restrict the admission of white immigrants, 
the only type of immigrants accepted. 

This report also emphasises the need for a careful selection of immigrants. 
Selection is not, however, the only feature of the problem; measures should be 
taken to attract immigrants, most of whom should agriculturists, and to offer 
them real safeguards which will anchor them to the land. The importance of 
measures to promote the assimilation of immigrants is another point stressed 
in Mr. Pinheiro Machado’s report. 

The report by Mr. Xavier da Silveira leads up to a number of classified con- 
clusions raising points of principle in regard to Brazil's future immigration policy. 
While he too emphasises the importance of selection and assimilation, Mr. da 
Silveira also proposes a reform of the agencies at present responsible for dealing 
with immigration and settlement in Brazil. It is suggested that the Council for 
Immigration and Settlement should be transformed from an advisory into an 
executive body, so that the two kindred questions of immigration and settlement 
might be dealt with by a single authority, instead of by different authorities, as 
at present. The new authority should have jurisdiction over the whole national 
territory and should be provided with the necessary means to organise the recep- 
tion, distribution, and installation of 100,000 immigrants yearly. A credit amount- 
ing in the first place to 200 million cruzeiros would enable 500 settlements to be 
established annually, the holdings being distributed to Brazilian and foreign 
nationals in a proportion of 75 to 25 per cent.‘ 


RECRUITMENT OF UNSKILLED CHINESE LABOUR FOR INDIA 


It is reported that the Chinese Government proposes to send 
4,000 unskilled Chinese workers to India for employment in that 
country during the present emergency. The Chinese Labour Asso- 


_ 1 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944: “‘The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration”, pp. 153-154. 
2 Federal Register, 26 Jan. 1944. 
* See above, p. 361. 
4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ciation has been authorised by the municipal authorities of Chung- 
king to register volunteers for the purpose. 


No great difficulty in securing the recruits required in the Chungking area 
is expected on account of the prevailing unemployment there in different trades 
and occupations. The recruitment will be confined as far as possible to persons 
between 19 and 26 years of age. Special training camps have been opened for the 
recruits, who are given, prior to their departure, a course of physical aipwee | and 
courses designed to prepare them for the tasks on which they will be employed 
in India. The conditions of service of the recruits will be the same as those for the 
Chinese expeditionary forces in India.! 

The Labour Welfare Adviser to the Government of India, Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, 
observed in the course of an address to a workers’ meeting in Madras in October 
1943 that there was a shortage of unskilled labour in some twenty different places 
in the country, and that labour corps were being raised in the Himalayan districts 
for emergency work in such places.? 


ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES IN INDIA FROM WAR ZONES? 


The Government of Burma, which is at present stationed in 
India, has taken various steps since May 1942 for the provision of 
assistance to refugees from Burma. The Government of India has 
ordered a census to be taken of Asiatics from British territories in 
the Far East who arrived in the country since December 1941 as a 
result of the war. Particulars are given below. 


Relief to Evacuees from Burma. 


Many of the departments of the Government of Burma, which is preparing 
plans for post-war reconstruction, have resumed their activities. Employees 
of the Government who have arrived in India and dependants of those still in 
Burma are provided with maintenance allowances. Some of the employees have 
been taken back into employment, while those (exclusive of railway employees) 
who had not yet been similarly reinstated were placed on “surplus leave’’, or 
leave on half average pay for a period of eight months, by an Order effective from 
10 April 1942. The period has since been extended and a revised scheme has been 
brought into operation. The Government has also assumed responsibility for 
claims against some of the quasi-governmental bodies, including the University 
of Rangoon, the Rangoon Port Trust, the Rangoon Corporation, and the public 
schools (schools under Government management). Employees of local bodies 
and their dependants are also assisted by the Government (without an under- 
taking to repay), but relief is restricted to needy cases. An Evacuee Welfare 
Department has been set up for the administration of relief, which includes the 
provision of special facilities for the education (in schools, colleges and technical 
training institutions) of student evacuees and of employment facilities and assist- 
ance to non-official relief agencies.‘ 


Census of Asiatic Evacuees in India from British Territories in the Far East. 


The Government of India issued an Order in October 1943 for a census to be 
taken of all Asiatic British subjects who have entered the country since 8 Decem- 
ber 1941 from territories to the east as a consequence of military operations. The 
Order, which is designated the Asiatic British Evacuees (Census) Order, 1943, 
provides for the registration of the civil status, the occupation in the territory of 
origin, educational and other qualifications, particulars relating to dependants 
and the present means of livelihood, etc., of the evacuees.® 








1 CuInA INFORMATION ComMITTEE: Daily Bulletin, No. 786, 22 Oct. 1943. Communication to 


the I.L.O. 

2 The Hindu (Madras), 6 Oct. 1943; see also International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, 
Apr. 1943, p. 502, and No. 6, June 1943, p. 778, for particulars of the organisation of the Civil 
Pioneer Force in India. 

3 For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, 
Jan. 1944, p. 99. 

4 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF INDIANS OVERSEAS: Review of Important Events 
relating to or affecting Indians in Different Parts of the British Empire in 1942-43. 

5 Gazette of India, 2 Oct. 1943, Part I, section 1. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Tue Costa Rican Laspour CopgE 


On 27 August 1943, the President of the Republic of Costa 
Rica promulgated a Labour Code submitted to him by Congress 
on 23 August, which replaces and supplements a number of social 
measures previously in force. 


The Code comprises 628 sections divided into eleven parts, of which the first 
contains general provisions and the last provisions relating to enforcement. The 
other nine parts deal respectively with individual and collective contracts of 
eogtopenenss hours of work, holidays with pay, and np accident prevention 
and compensation for occupational injuries; industrial organisations and co- 


operatives; labour disputes; labour courts; special provisions for employees of 
the State; organisation of the Ministry of Labour; and penalties and liabilities. 


General Principles and Scope. 


The first part of the Code sets forth the general principles on which it is 
founded, which are declared to be in conformity with the Christian principles of 
social justice. It lays down that every individual is free to engage in the occupa- 
tion of his choice and prohibits employers from victimising workers who apply 
for assistance to the authorities responsible for the enforcement of the Code. 
Cases not provided for by the Code or by regulations issued thereunder must be 
decided in accordance with the general principles of labour law, equity, and local 
custom and usage, or in accordance with the provisions of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Organisation. 

The only undertakings excluded from the scope of the Code are those workin 
under State contract or concession, in so far as enforcement would affect acqui 
rights, and agricultural or stock-raising undertakings permanently employing 
not more than five workers. Regulations may be issued by Decree for the gradual 
application of the Code to the exempted undertakings. 


Protection of National Labour and Recruitment for Abroad, 


The first part of the Code lays down that all undertakings of whatever nature 
must employ Costa Rican workers in a proportion of not less than 90 per cent., 
and that the remuneration of such workers must represent at least 85 per cent. 
of the total wage bill. These proportions may, however, be reduced by 10 per 
cent. if technical considerations so require. Exceptions are also allowed in the 
case of nationals of other Central American countries and aliens born in Costa 
Rica or admitted to the country under the control or sponsorship of the Executive 
Power to work in institutions of social interest. 

The recruitment of Costa Rican workers for employment abroad is dealt with 
in the second part of the Code. Such recruitment is subject to the prior au- 
thorisation of the Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare, which is granted 
only if there is no shortage of labour in Costa Rica and subject to various safe- 
guards concerning the strict observance of contracts of employment concluded 
with the emigrants by the recruiting undertaking or agent. Contracts must 
contain certain compulsory clauses, including the requirement that no wage 
deduction may be made by the employer to cover travelling expenses or the deposit 
required of the recruiting agent. Copies of the contract must be sent to the 
Costa Rican consul in the country of emigration, who is responsible for supervising 
its observance. 


Contracts of Employment and Compensation for Dismissal. 


Individual and collective contracts of employment are regulated in detail 
in the second part of the Code, which deals in particular with the general prin- 
ciples of contracts of employment, the legal relationship between employers and 
workers, and compensation for dismissal. Provision is also made for the protec- 
tion of women and children, domestic servants, home workers, and seamen. 

A contract of employment concluded for an unspecified period may normally 
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be terminated only subject to one week’s notice after three to six months un- 
interrupted service, 15 days’ notice after six to twelve months’ service, and a 
month’s notice after more than one year’s service. During the period of notice 
the employer must allow the worker one free day each week to enable him to 
look for another job, whether the notice was given by the employer or by the 
worker. If the contract is terminated through the employer’s fault and for reasons 
other than those permitted by the Code, the worker is entitled to a leaving grant 
varying with the length of his service: it is fixed at ten days’ wages for three to 
six months’ service and twenty days’ wages for six months’ to twelve months’ 
service; for more than one year’s service, it amounts to one month’s wages for 
each year up to a maximum of eight months’ wages. 

In consequence of the principle that the contract of employment is not in- 
terrupted by the worker’s sickness, the employer is required to pay a sick worker 
at the rate of half his wages for a period of one, two, or three months in the case 
of service of three, six, or nine months respectively, without prejudice to any 
rights the worker may have acquired under social insurance. In the case of ab- 
sence of more than three months due to sickness, the contract may be terminated 
without the worker’s being held responsible. 

The provisions concerning contracts of employment and collective agreements 
also permit of making such agreements compulsory for a whole industry or 
activity and for all the workers engaged in it, whether or not they are organised. 


Protection of Women and Children. 


A number of provisions are laid down for the protection of women and child- 
ren. Their employment on night work and on unhealthy, heavy or dangerous 
work is a the definition of the activities covered by the latter category 
being left to the regulations to be issued under the Code; in the case of agriculture 
and stock raising, however, work is to be regarded as unhealthy, heavy or danger- 
ous only in exceptional cases. Children between 15 and 18 years of age may 
work for not more than 7 hours a day and 42 hours a week, those between 12 and 
15 years for not more than 5 hours a day and 30 hours a week. The employment 
of children under 12 years of age is prohibited. In agriculture and stock raising 
the employment of young persons between 12 and 18 years of age may, under 
certain conditions, be extended to 8 hours in the day and 48 in the week. 


Special Categories of Workers. 


Special provisions apply to domestic servants and home workers. Domestic 
servants must be granted a minimum rest period of 10 hours in every 24, and 
seven days’ annual holiday with pay. Safeguards are also provided against 
arbitrary dismissal. For home workers, the Code provides that the wage paid 
to them may not be lower than that which would have been paid if they worked 
on the premises of the employing undertaking; it must be paid when the work 
is delivered or not more than seven days thereafter. 

In the case of seamen, the shipowner is made responsible for conveying the 
seaman to the port specified in the articles of agreement before he is discharged. 
If a vessel sailing under the Costa Rican flag is transferred to another flag, or 
in the event of shipwreck, the seaman’s articles are regarded as being terminated, 
without prejudice to the owner’s liability for repatriation. Furthermore, the 
seaman is entitled to three months’ pay in case of transfer of ownership 
and at least two months’ pay in the case of shipwreck. A seaman who falls 
sick during the voyage is entitled to treatment at the owner’s expense, either on 
board ship or ashore, and to payment of half his wages. 


Hours of Work, Holidays with Pay, and Wages. 


Hours of work, holidays with pay, and wages are dealt with in Part III of the 
Code. Normal daily hours of work are fixed at 8 hours by day and 6 hours by 
night. Extensions of hours are allowed only for work which is not dangerous or 
unhealthy, and in no case may the maximum limit of 48 hours in the week be 
exceeded. 

Provision is made for an annual holiday with pay of 2 weeks for every 50 
weeks of continuous employment with the same undertaking, in addition to 
public holidays, interruptions on account of sickness, and any other rest days 
prescribed by the Code. Agricultural workers are entitled only to the specified 
public holidays by way of annual leave with pay. 
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The Code lays down the principle of equal pay for equal work irrespective 
of age, nationality, or sex. Payment in kind may not exceed 50 per cent. of the 
worker's total remuneration; the remainder must be paid in cash, all other forms 
of payment being prohibited. Wages are not subject to attachment beyond a 
certain proportion, varying according to the total amount. In each province 
minimum wages will be fixed by joint boards for intellectual workers as well as 
for workers in commerce, industry, agriculture, and stock raising. 


Compensation for Industrial Accidents. 


Part IV of the Code deals with industrial safety and compensation for occupa- 
tional injuries and diseases and includes some provisions relating to industrial 
hygiene. Accident insurance covers the risk of occupational accident and 
disease for all workers except home workers, domestic servants, and agri- 
cultural workers not using power-driven machinery. In the case of certain speci- 
fied occupations, the employer is bound to insure his workers against occupa- 
tional accident and disease with the National Insurance Bank. For other occupa- 
tions insurance is voluntary, but the Code makes the employer liable for compen- 
sation in all cases, and requires him to bear the full cost of compensation if he is 
not insured. Rates of compensation are specified, together with the method of 
payment, in accordance with a scale of permanent total or partial incapacity. 
A number of other provisions deal with the organisation of medical assistance 
in case of occupational accident or disease, the cost of which is again borne by the 
employer or the insurance institution. 


Industrial Associations and Co-operative Societies; the Right to Strike. 


The formation of industrial associations and co-operative societies, which are 
the subject of Part V of the Code, is declared to be in the public interest as one 
of the most efficacious means of developing popular culture and democratic prin- 
ciples. Such organisations are therefore required to adopt the system of a secret 
ballot and a personal vote, and may not grant preference of any kind to particular 
persons. After stating this general principle, the Code goes on to regulate the 
operation of trade unions, the conditions to which their rules must conform, and 
the reasons for which they may be lawfully dissolved. Both employers and work- 
ers are free to form such associations as they choose, provided that the associa- 
tion consists of a minimum number of members and that its rules are deposited 
with the General Labour Office. Further provisions deal with the organisation, 
promotion, supervision, and administration of co-operatives and the conditions 
under which they may be dissolved; these apply to consumers’, purchasing, 
marketing, producing, and credit co-operatives as well as to societies for the pro- 
vision of cheap housing. 

Part VI of the Code deals with strikes and lockouts, which are permitted 
provided that they are lawful. A lawful strike is one which is decided upon and 
carried out by not less than three workers forming at least 60 per cent. of the 
personnel of the undertaking, provided that the workers do not resort to violence 
and that they have exhausted every possibility of conciliation through the labour 
courts. A strike must have as its sole object the furtherance or defence of the 
economic and social interests of the workers. For workers in the public services 
strikes are prohibited and conciliation and arbitration are compulsory ; this applies 
not only to public employees proper, but also to employees of private transport 
undertakings during a journey and until the completion thereof, employees of 
clinics, hospitals, and similar institutions, and workers engaged in agriculture 
and stock raising and in the processing necessary for the preservation of the pro- 
ducts concerned. The employer is required to pay wages for the days on which 
the eae were on strike if the labour court finds that he was responsible for the 
Strike. 

_ Similar conditions apply to lockouts, which are lawful only if the employer 
gives a month's notice of the lockout to his workers, who may then terminate 
their contract if they so desire. 


Labour Courts. 


The seventh and longest part of the Code deals with the organisation of the 
labour courts, which include: (a) the labour courts; (b) conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards; (c) the Supreme Labour Court; (d) the Appeal Division of the 
Supreme Court of Justice. The organisation, jurisdiction, and operation of these 
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various instances are prescribed in detail, together with the procedure proper to 
each, both in ordinary labour disputes and in those relating to workmen’s compen- 
sation for accidents, which are also within the jurisdiction of the labour courts. 
Before resorting to the courts, employers and workers must try to come to a 
friendly agreement. For this purpose, the workers in each undertaking may set 
up permanent committees, consisting of not more than three members and res- 
seen for presenting their demands to the employer. Agreements resulting 
rom this procedure must be communicated in writing to the General Labour 
Inspectorate. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The four last parts of the Code contain miscellaneous provisions. These 
provide among other things that the responsibility for the enforcement of social 
legislation lies with the Secretariat of ee and Social Welfare, comprisin 
the General Labour Office, the General Directorate of Social Welfare, the Nationa 
Institute for Social Study and Research, the General Labour Inspectorate, and 
any other departments which may be set up in future. 

The Code will apply to public employees only in so far as its application is 
compatible with national security, but special laws and decrees for their protec- 
tion are to be issued. 

The Government is required to issue regulations for the application of the 
Code within not more than two years.! 


LaBourR LEGISLATION IN BARBADOS 


In the British West Indian dependency of Barbados, legislation 
establishing wages boards and restating the functions of the Labour 
Department has recently been adopted. 


Wages Boards. 


The Wages Boards Act, No. 32 of 1943, dated 17 September 1943, empowers 
the Governor in Executive Committee to establish one or more wages boards 
for any trade. Every wages board is to consist of the Labour Commissioner as 
chairman, an equal number of employers’ and workers’ representatives, and not 
more than three nominated members appointed by the Governor. Representative 
members of a wages board need not employers or workers in the trade for 
which the board is established; they are to be appointed by the Governor, who 
is also to determine their number. The Labour Commissioner is not entitled to 
vote on any question brought before a board; the number of members who vote 
as representing employers and the number of members who vote as representing 
workers are to be equal. The Labour Department is to provide the necessary 
secretariat. 

The wages boards are required to furnish a report upon any matter regarding 
the conditions of the trade referred to them by the Governor in Executive Com- 
mittee or by the Labour Commissioner. They are empowered to fix hours of work 
and minimum rates of wages, to make differential determinations within a given 
trade to suit special circumstances, and to exempt the employment of non-able- 
bodied workers from the general rulings. No decision of a wages board is to have 
effect unless it has been approved by the Governor in Executive Committee; 
this authority may also refer back to it any of its decisions for reconsideration. 

The administrative provisions include the allocation of powers of inspection 
to the Labour Commissioner and regulations as to legal proceedings under the 
Act. The Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1938, is repealed.? 


The Labour Department. 


The Labour Department Act, No. 28 of 1943, dated 1 September 1943, con- 
tains provisions regarding the appointment and salaries of officers of the Depart- 
ment and their powers. The Act is concerned chiefly with the enumeration of the 
duties of the Labour Commissioner. These comprise: (a) investigating representa- 
tions made by employers or workers with ‘‘a view to the settlement of disputes 





1 La Gaceta, 29 Aug. 1943. 
2 Official Gazette (Bridgetown), 27 Sept. 1943. 
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and grievances and of conciliation especially regarding hours and conditions of 
work and regulation of wages and to report thereon to the Governor in Executive 
Committee”; (b) advising the Government on the betterment of industrial rela- 
tions and generally on labour matters; (c) ensuring the enforcement of certain 
scheduled Acts of labour significance; (d) preparing cost-of-living indices and 
statistics of earnings and conditions of employment; and (e) any Later duties 
required of him by the competent authority.! 


ORGANISATION OF THE NIGERIAN LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


An account is given below of recent developments in the organ- 
isation of the Nigerian Department of Labour, the formation of 
which has previously been described in these pages.” 


The extension of the activities of the Department since its formation on 
1 October 1942 has necessitated considerable changes in its organisation. The 
European staff, which at the outset consisted of a nucleus of 3 officers of the former 
Labour Inspectorate, has been increased to 10 officers. In addition, 9 Africans 
have been appointed as assistant labour officers-in-training, and one of these 
has already been promoted to the rank of assistant labour officer. A corresponding 
increase in the subordinate staff, from one clerk and one messenger to 10 clerks, 
22 temporary clerks, and 8 messengers, has taken place. 

An officer was seconded from the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
in the United Kingdom to act as Industrial Adviser to the Commissioner of 
Labour. Separate branches of the Department are being established to deal with- 
— aspects of its work, and it is anticipated that the final structure will 

as follows: branch A, statistics and intelligence; branch B, labour advisory 
boards; branch C, labour supply and registration; branch D, industrial relations; 
branch E, industrial welfare; branch F, administration; branch G, employment 
of demobilised soldiers. Five labour officers will be established in out-station 
branches. 

As it is expected that an increasing share of the work of the Department 
will devolve upon the African officers in future years, two of them have been 
sent to the United Kingdom to undertake a course of instruction on labour prob- 
lems and social welfare, which will extend over a period of two years.* 

According to a press report, the secretary of the Nigerian Trade Union Coun- 
cil is among the students taking similar courses under the Government scheme 
at the London School of Economics.‘ 


STABILISATION OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the exercise of the authority conferred upon the United 
States War Food Administrator to administer certain provisions 
of the general wages and salaries regulations of 28 August and 9 
December 1943 (promulgated by the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation in virtue of the Act against inflation of 2 October 19425), he 
issued on 17 January 1944 comprehensive regulations relating to 
the stabilisation and limitation of salaries and wages paid to agri- 
cultural labour, which supplement various existing provisions to 
that effect as revised or amended. 


Control of agricultural wage rates has been in the hands of the Secretary of 


Agriculture and of the War Food Administrator since 30 November 1942, and 
the regulations promulgated on that date and thereafter have all been based on 
three facts: (1) the general level of salaries and wages for agricultural labour is 
“substandard”; (2) a wide disparity exists between these wages and salaries 


1 Idem, 9 Sept. 1943. The Labour Officer Act, 1938, the Labour Officer (Amendment) Act, 
1939, and the Labour Office (Amendment) Act, 1940, are repealed. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 629. 

* Department of Labour Quarterly Revicw (Lagos), Dec. 1943. 

4 Crown Colonist (London), Oct. 1943, e 740. 

5 Cf. Internati Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589; Vol. XLVII, No. 6, 
June 1943, p. 760. 
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and those paid in other essential war industries; (3) the retention and the re- 
cruitment of agricultural labour is of prime necessity in supplying the United 
Nations with needed foods and fibres. 

Farm wage rates have shown a rapid increase during the war, rising from an 
index of 129 in July 1940 (1910-1914 average =100) to 280 by 1 October 1943, 
an increase of 117 per cent. Nevertheless, having started from a low level as 
compared with farm incomes or industrial wage rates, they were still ‘“substan- 
dard” in the second half of 1943. (According to figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on 1 September 1943, average earnings in all manufacturing industries 
were 99.3 cents per hour, $7.40 per day, and $44.39 per week, as compared with 
average earnings of hired farm workers, indicated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, of 34.8 cents per hour, $3.51 per day, and $17.15 per week.) On the 
other hand, there were numerous instances—mostly connected with seasonal 
operations or with semi-speculative ventures—of agricultural workers making 
very high earnings and creating sometimes a chaotic condition on the labour 
market. Wage stabilisation regulations and programmes have consequently 
had to deal with both problems. 

While in the case of non-agricultural wages the procedure followed has con- 
sisted mainly in freezing wages at the point attained on 15 September 1942, and 
in administering changes from a given position, in the stabilisation of agricultural 
wages it has been necessary to take full account of the scattered and highly 
individual nature of farm employment, the informal and unstandardised character 
of farm employment contracts, farm wage rates, and farm jobs, and the impos- 
sibility of including all seasonal tasks at any given date. The administration of 
the farm wage stabilisation programme has therefore been based on the determina- 
tion of base stabilisation rates for specific operations and areas in such a way as 
to facilitate the obtaining of sufficient labour without giving rise to inflationary 


trends. 


Essential Provisions of the Regulations. 


For the purposes of the regulations, “agricultural labour’’ means all persons 
who are employed in farming in any of its branches, including among other 
things the cultivation and tillage of the soil; dairying; the production, cultivation, 
growing, and harvesting of agricultural or horticultural commodities; and the 
raising of livestock, bees or poultry. The term does not include, however, any 
person whose salary payments, exclusive of bonuses and additional compensation 
and without regard to the contemplated adjustment, are at a rate, computed 
on an annual basis, which exceeds $5,000 per annum. The War Food Adminis- 
trator is empowered to issue such interpretations of this definition as he finds 
necessary. 

Farmers may not decrease, without the approval of the War Food Adminis- 
trator, wages paid for any particular work below the highest rate paid therefor 
between 1 January 1942 and 15 September 1942. Farm wages are allowed to 
increase, however, up to the level of $2,400 per annum without the necessity of 
securing prior approval, except in cases where the War Food Administrator has 
established specific wage ceilings relating to particular areas, crops, classes of 
employers, or otherwise. 

For the purpose of carrying out the wage stabilisation programme, the War 
Food Administrator designates, wherever he may deem necessary, State W.F.A. 
wage boards made up of persons competent to deal with wage questions. These 
boards have the responsibility of holding hearings to secure evidence with respect 
to the establishment of maximum wage rates and of making recommendations 
to the War Food Administrator. 

Authority is delegated to the boards to make adjustments in cases in which, 
in their judgment, modification of the Administrator’s order is necessary in order 
to avoid undue hardship. 

Reasonable adjustments may be made for employees paid on a weekly, 
monthly or annual basis in cases of promotions, reclassifications, merit increases, 
length of service and incentive payments, provided that such adjustments do 
not increase the level of production costs appreciably. Where an employee is paid 
on an hourly or piece-rate basis, reasonable adjustments may be made in case 
of: (1) incentive payments; (2) sparse yield in parts of the areas affected, as a 
result of which certain workers or groups of workers are unable to earn an amount 
fairly comparable to their estimated earning capacity under the normal yield 
on which the wage ceiling is based; (3) unusual weather and atmospheric condi- 
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tions which reduce to below normal the number of working hours per day and 
hence reduce the daily earnings below a reasonable level; or (4) other unusual 
circumstances beyond the control of the employer or of the employees which 
prevent the latter from earning an amount fairly comparable to their estimated 
earning capacity under normal circumstances. 

The State wage boards ‘also have responsibility for the administration and 
enforcement of the wage stabilisation orders. They are authorised to hold public 
hearings to determine whether there have been violations of the regulations or 
of specific wage ceiling orders issued by the War Food Administrator. 

ince April 1943, various specific wage ceiling orders have been issued, for 
example, for workers in asparagus production, for tomato pickers, pickers of sun- 
dried raisin grapes and cotton pickers in designated counties in California, pickers 
of oranges, tangerines and grapefruit in Florida, etc. It is probable that in 1944 
wage boards will be established by the War Food Administration in all States in 
which there were unduly high farm wage rates or in which there is reason to expect 
that such rates will appear during the coming season.! 


CONDITIONS ON UNITED STATES SHIPS 
Re&visED MgpicaL EXAMINATIONS FOR SEAMEN 


New regulations issued by the War Shipping Administration 
regarding medica] examinations for seamen on United States mer- 
chant ships came into effect on 1 January 1944. These regulations 
apply to all seamen on vessels owned by, or under bareboat charter 
to, the War Shipping Administration, but do not affect companies 
which already have similar schemes in operation. 


The regulations provide for a regular annual medical examination of all 
licensed and unlicensed personnel employed on the ships, in addition to examina- 
tions before signing on and basic immunisation. The signing-on examinations 
are designed to discover cases of tuberculosis, venereal disease, epilepsy, insanity, 
and acute surgical conditions. Special immunisations are to be arranged for when 
vessels are proceeding into pestilence areas. Experienced seamen are not to be 
disqualified on account of age or disabilities due to age and occupational wear 
and tear. The standards for medical examinations are to be set by the Medical 
Director of the War Shipping Administration, under the requirements and with 
the approval of the United States Public Health Service. A seaman who fails to 
pass a medical examination under these rules may question the correctness of the 
decision. The dispute may be settled by a doctor satisfactory to both parties 
or by the public health service officer who has been — as port medical 
representative. A oy may be made to the Medical Director, representing the 
United States Pub ic Health Service and the War Shipping Administration, 
whose decision is to be final.? 


LIFE-SAVING APPLIANCES 


Several changes have recently been made in-the regulations 
concerning life-saving appliances in the United States merchant 
marine’, which came into effect on 1 January 1944. 


First-Aid Kits. 

In all lifeboats and life-rafts constructed after 1 January 1944, first-aid kits 
are to contain the following items of equipment, with appropriate instructions 
for the use of each: 


Units Items 
1 40-inch triangular bandage, 1 per package 
2  1-inch waterproof adhesive compresses, 16 per package 


1 Federal Register, 18 Jan. 1944, p. 655; 22 Jan. 1944, p. 831. DgPparRrTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 
Agricultural Situation, Jan. 1944, pp. 18-21. 

2 Federal Register, 30 Dec. 1943, p. 17487. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942: ‘““The War and Merchant Sea- 


men: II", pp. 632-661. 
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Foille ointment, two 5/6-ounce tubes per package; or boric acid ointment, 
5 per cent., two 3/5-ounce tubes per package 

Tourniquet, forceps, scissors, 12 safety pins 

Iodine applicator vials, 10cc., 3 per package 

Ammonia inhalants, 10 per package 

Eye dressing packet with three 1/8-ounce tubes yellow mercuric oxide, 

—— ointment, 1 per cent. 

4-inch compress bandages, 1 per package 

Two 2-inch x 6-yard gauze bandages (compressed) 

Sulfanilamide crystals, 5 gram, 5 per package 

Sulfadiazine, 48 one-gram tablets 

Aspirin, phenacetin and caffeine tablets, 7% grain, in 5 vials 

Benzedrine sulphate tablets, 5 mgm., in 3 vials 

Phenobarbital tablets, 14 grain, in 2 vials 


Each package is to be sealed in a jacket of tough transparent watertight 
material, and instructions for use of contents are to be printed on a durable 
surface and attached to the inside cover of the kit. 


Lifeboat Disengaging Apparatus. 

To make it possible to release simultaneously both ends of a lifeboat when 
it is launched, all lifeboats constructed after 1 January 1944 for use on vessels 
of over 3,000 tons gross are to be fitted with an approved disengaging apparatus. 
This is to be so arranged that one person from one position in the boat is capable 
of releasing the boat, fully loaded, while the vessel is under way or stopped. 


Equipment of Life-Rafts. 

An amendment already in force provides that life-rafts are to be equipped 
with a suitable mast and sail with proper gear. The sail is to be yellow or bright 
— e —— Further, one sea anchor is also to be included in the equipment 
of life-rafts.! 


— i 


EMERGENCY REGULATIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
ON UNDERGROUND WoRK IN MINES IN INDIA 


The scope of the Government of India’s decision to exempt 
coal mines, as an emergency measure, from the prohibition under 
the Mines Act of the employment of women on underground work 
in mines? was extended by Notification No. M. 5731 issued in 
November 1943. 


The notification exempted until further orders all coal mines in Bengal, Bihar, 
and the Central Provinces and Berar from the provisions*® of the Mines Act to the 
extent to which regulations made thereunder prohibit the entry of women into 
underground working for the purpose of employment, subject, however, to the 
following conditions: (1) no woman shall be employed underground in galleries 
which are less than six feet in height; and (2) every woman employed underground 
new Oy paid wages at the same rate as a man employed underground on similar 
work. 


INCREASE IN Pay AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN BRAZIL 


A Legislative Decree, No. 5976 of 10 November 1943, provided 
for an increase in the pay of employees of the Brazilian Federal 
Government and also improved the existing system of family allow- 


1 Coast Guard Bulletin (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 2, No. 17, Nov. 1943, p. 209. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 653. 

* Provisions of section 29, clause (j), which empower the Governor-General in Council to make 
regulations consistent with the Act for the purpose of “‘prohibiting, restricting or regulating the 
employment in mines or in any class of mines of women either below ground or on particular kinds 
of labour which are attended by danger to the life, safety or health of such women”; for the text 
of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1923, Ind. 3. 

4 Gazette of India, 27 Nov. 1943, Part I, section 1. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ances. The amendments apply to all workers, whether permanent 
or temporary, on the payroll of the Union Government. Provision 
is also made for an increase in military pay. 


The rate of increase for Federal employees ranges from slightly under 6 per 
cent. for a few exceptionally high salaries to 100 and even 150 per cent. for the 
lowest salaries. 

In addition, family allowances are payable at the rate of 50 cruzeiros for 
every child under 21 years of age, or beyond that age if incapable of work. Pay- 
ment of the allowance is dependent on the payment of salary, but not on the 
employee’s output. The allowance is not subject to attachment or deduction; 
it is taken into account for the purpose of calcu ting income tax, but is exempted 
from other taxation and from social insurance contributions.! 

As a result of the new Decree, Federal employees are now excluded from the 
— allowance scheme introduced by Legislative Decree No. 3200 of 19 April 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND SAFETY IN CHILE 


The Industrial Hygiene Division of the Chilean Department of 
Health recently organised a course in industrial hygiene and safety, 
which was attended by provincial health officers and labour inspec- 
tors. 

The programme of the course included six main subjects: technical aspects 
of industrial hygiene and safety; practical demonstrations; legal aspects and 
administrative methods; registers of inspection; and practical inspection methods. 
The first part of the course consisted of lectures on industrial hygiene, safety in 
mines, occupational diseases, and industrial hygiene legislation, while the latter 
govt was devoted to the study of practical inspection methods for various in- 

ustries. 


STEEL LIFEBOATS FOR TANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


After exhaustive tests the British Ministry of War Transport 
has completed arrangements for the mass production of a new 
design of steel lifeboats for oil tankers. An initial order has been 
placed for 500 boats. In July 1942, rules were issued requiring 
tankers to be equipped with steel lifeboats, and the supply of these 
boats has been proceeding. A large number of existing tankers 
already had steel lifeboats, and in some of the ships which carried 
wooden boats steel craft have now been substituted. All new tank- 
ers buiit since the summer of 1942 have been equipped with steel 
lifeboats. 

The new boat is propelled by Diesel engines or by hand-gear. It has a sliding 
canopy of asbestos over the cockpit, providing protection from fire and water, 
and a number of sprayers worked by hand pumps to throw a screen of water 
over the entire craft. There is seating capacity for 33 persons. When fully loaded, 
the boat has a speed of 5.5 knots, or 3.3 knots when only the hand-propelling 
gear is used. The boat has been subjected to tests of intense fire and smoke, 
without and with men on board. In neither test was the seaworthiness of the boat 
or the efficiency of the fire protection impaired, although at times the boat was 
hidden by smoke and by flames which reached a height of 40 feet. The quenching 
and cooling effect of the water sprays, on which the safety of the boat and its 
occupants depends, was noteworthy.‘ 








1 Diario Oficial, 13 Nov. 1943. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 343; Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1943, p. 388. 

+ Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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SocitaL ASSISTANCE IN CHINA 


A Social Relief Act was promulgated. by the Chinese National 
Government on 29 September 1943 with effect from the date of 
promulgation. A summary of a statement on the aims and objects 
of the Act, made by the Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Ku Cheng- 
kang, at Chungking on 10 November 1943, and of its main provi- 
sions is given below. 


Aims and Objects of the Act. 


Mr. Ku Cheng-kang observed that while the administration of “og! relief 
was in accordance with the moral and political precepts enunciated by various 
national leaders and with the national tradition, such relief was no longer regarded 
as a form of charity. It was, on the other hand, looked upon as social assistance 
extended by the State or by private agencies to citizens with the object of en- 
hancing their individual efficiency. The Act marked the transition from the old 
to the new conception, and it would enable the Ministry to put into operation a 
three-year plan designed to assist, extend, and systematise the activities of the 
different poor relief institutions in the country. At the end of June 1943 the 
total number of persons who were housed and taken care of in various institutions 


in Free China (exclusive of nurseries, children’s homes, etc., conducted by the 


Government) was 151,783. 


Main Provisions. 


Under the Act, war refugees and persons who have become unemployed or 
have been deprived of their means of livelihood as a result of floods, drought or 
similar occurrences are entitled to unconditional emergency relief (the provision 
of accommodation, food, and other essential requirements free of cost). Other 
categories of persons, without sufficient means of livelihood of their own and 
without claims for support on other solvent persons, entitled to assistance are 
persons over 60 years of age who are unfit for work; children under 12 years of 
age; pregnant women; physically or mentally disabled persons; and others spe- 
cified in the rules and regulations for the administration of the Act. 

The Act provides for social assistance in such ways as the following: the estab- 
lishment of homes for children (with the provision of facilities for their subse- 
quent training and placing in employment)!, institutes for training unemployed 
persons for handicrafts and retraining disabled persons’, reformatories, rescue 
homes, and homes for mentally deficient persons; and the provision of medical 
care (including maternity services), facilities for education and vocational guid- 
ance, housing (at a low rent), soup kitchens or canteens and stores for the sale 
of essential commodities (foodstuffs, cloth, etc., at cheap prices). Such assistance 
may also take the form of grants of allowances in rom or in kind and of loans 
(in cash or in kind), free of interest or at low rates of interest, and the remission 
of the land tax. 

Public social assistance institutions will be financed by the Central or pro- 
vincial Governments or municipal or local bodies, while private institutions, 
which will be under the control of the public authorities, may be granted special 
Government subsidies. Detailed rules and regulations for the administration 
of the Act will be issued by the Ministry of Social Affairs.’ 


A HEALTH SERVICE PLAN FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


A draft plan for health services, prepared by the Planning Com- 
mittee of the Medical Association of South Africa‘ (British Medical 


1 Adopted children and children of poor parents with over five children are eligible for admis- 
sion to the homes, provided that the parents make the necessary arrangements with the competent 
authorities. 

* Retraining is not compulsory in the case of disabled service men. 


‘Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 South African Medical Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 13, 10 July 1943, pp. 199-206. 
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Association) for submission to the Government Commission on 
National Health Services appointed in 1942!, was recently approved 
by a vote of 721 to 64 members of the Association and 68 to 8 non- 
members. The plan, with certain modifications made by the Federal 
Council of the Association, is to serve as the main evidence of the 
Association submitted by the representatives appointed by the 
Council. Its chief features are described below. 


Basic Principles. 


An organised national health scheme should be available free to all members 
of the community, financed by the State, and directed by a unified authority, 
and the medical and allied professions should have the main say in the technical 
working of the plan. The health service should provide both medical care and 
general health services, such as maternal and child welfare. While the scheme 
must be introduced gradually, the first steps should be taken as soon and as 
rapidly as possible. The right to private practice is to be maintained. The Asso- 
ciation favours a system in which, on the technical side, authority is divided 
among many persons of equal rank and hierarchy is kept to a minimum. 


Organisation and Control. 


The planning of a health scheme is carried out by a National Health Advisory 
Council, comprising Government nominees representing the departments con- 
cerned, representatives of the public, and technical members, elected by the 
professional associations. The Council lays down the broad lines of policy to be 
carried out by a Corporation, in which all workers in the health service are en- 
rolled. The powers of the Corporation are vested in its Board of Governors, 
composed of elected representatives from the Corporation who should also be 
members of the Council, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Health. The 
executive work of the Board of Governors is carried out by a Directorate, ap- 

inted by the Board of Governors and including a director-general and directors 
in charge of various departments, such as hospitals, preventive medicine, etc. 
The Corporation administers the national health fends raised by the Govern- 
ment. It can acquire, own, and build hospitals, health centres, and other 
property. 
he country is divided into regions of about 500,000 people, each with two 
regional directors, one for general health services (protective) and one for medical 
care services (curative). In each region there is a regional technical committee 
to advise the directors, which includes the directors and assistant directors, the 
superintendents of hospitals, and the chairmen of the various health units in the 
region. A regional public relations committee, comprising representatives of 
local authorities, and possibly of employers’ associations and trade unions, deals 
with problems of co-ordination in the area. 


Health Centres Based on Hospitals. 


Each region of 500,000 people has a hospital of approximately 1,000 beds, 
with a full-time specialist staff, and several smaller auxiliary hospitals, staffed 
by general practitioners, with consultant specialist services. The superintendent 
of a hospital should always be a medical man. Health centres, varying in size 
from one-man rural centres to urban centres of perhaps a dozen doctors, and 
owned and maintained by the Corporation, are linked up with the auxiliary 
hospitals, to which the doctors working at the centres are attached. Each larger 
centre has a small theatre for minor surgery and one for septic work, a small 
X-ray room, and a pathological room for simple diagnostic work. The staff 
includes general practitioners, dentists, and pharmacists, as well as social doctors 
and clerical staff. The medical staff, sitting as a technical committee, arranges 
internal matters such as hours of work, night calls, and holidays, and elects a 
chairman from among its members. 

The patient has freedom of choice among the general practitioners attached 
to a centre within a defined area. 


1 Idem, Vol. XVI, No. 17, 12 Sept. 1942, p. 315. 
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The Family Doctor System. 

The general practitioner, who, as far as possible, should be the doctor of the 
patient’s choice, not only acts as “family guide, philosopher and friend”’, but is 
also expected to be an expert in diagnosis and treatment of specific fevers, skin 
diseases, diseases of eye, ear, nose and throat, children’s diseases, gynaecological 
troubles, and minor psychiatric complaints, after-treatment of institutionally 
treated illness (such rehabilitation treatment will probably grow considerably 
in scope), child welfare, ante- and post-natal care, and possibly midwifery, minor 
surgery, and forensic medicine as it affects general practice. 

The general practitioner must, however, arrange for a specialist’s opinion 
when he considers it advisable, or at the request of the patient even when he 
himself regards this as unnecessary. He must co-operate in carrying out the 
treatment when the patient leaves the specialist’s hands and arrange for the 
patient to receive appropriate residential care when required, himself playing 
an active part in such care. 


Working Conditions and Status of Doctors. 

Doctors working for the health service are employed by the Corporation, but 
no doctor is obliged to join the Corporation. 

Doctors must be adequately remunerated, housed, and equipped for their 
work; they should have adequate off-duty times and holidays and be insured 
against sickness and provided for in old age. Every doctor should attend a re- 
fresher course at least every five years. 

Under the scheme proposed by the Association, doctors receive salaries rang- 
ing from £900 to £3,000. Promotion depends largely upon merit. Entrance into 
the service begins by an apprenticeship of three years, and, where necessary, 
financial support is given to desirable candidates for the study of medicine. 
Doctors are retired at 65 years of age and receive pensions of one-sixtieth of the 
retiring salary for each year of service up to a maximum of 40 years. 

It is also proposed that the disciplinary powers of the Medical Council and 
its powers in regard to medical education should be vested in the Medical Associa- 
tion of South Africa, reorganised as a chartered society, with compulsory member- 
ship for all members of the profession. Similar societies could be established for 
other health professions. 


Co-ordination of Medical Care and General Health Services. 

The gulf which has been formed between medical care services, on the one 
hand, and general health services, on the other, should be bridged by greater co- 
operation between the two services. Under the proposed scheme, assistants 
working under the direction of the regional director for general health services 
are attached to local health centres and act as health advisers to the local author- 
ities of their area, and as advisers on environmental problems to the general 
pueeienes in the area. They have under their control social workers doing 

ome visiting in connection with notified cases of infectious diseases. 

Protective health services are organised by them in co-operation with the 
general practitioners, and it is their duty to see that the community in their 
area is properly served as regards maternity and child welfare and school and 
factory medical services. In addition, they undertake the present duties of the 
medical officer of health with regard to food and drugs and environmental hy- 
giene, such as control of sewerage and water supplies, housing, and sanitation. Their 
primary employer is the regional office of the Corporation. The general practi- 
tioner, as shown above, is responsible for child welfare. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S HEALTH PROGRAMME 


In the Speech from the Throne read at the opening of the 1944 
session of the Canadian Parliament, it was stated that when suit- 
able agreements could be reached between the Federal and provin- 
cial Governments measures would be recommended to provide 
for Federal assistance in a nation-wide system of health insurance. 
With this and other social security measures in view, the establish- 
ment of a Department of Social Welfare to organise and assist in 


1 South African Medical Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 22, 27 Nov. 1943, p. 350. 
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administering activities of the Federal Government in the fields 
of health and social insurance is to be given consideration.* 


While the Dominion Parliament has no power to enact a national health Bill, 
it may pass an enabling Bill on the lines of the draft Bill submitted by the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance to the Special Committee on Social Security 
of the House of Commons’, which will permit it to co-operate with and financially 
aid the provinces in a national health scheme. The Prime Minister recently 
announced that he hoped to have a general conference between the Dominion 
and the provinces before long to consider social problems and financial questions.‘ 

The House of Commons has agreed to a motion on the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the House to report on a national plan of social insurance 
which will constitute a charter of social security for the whole of Canada. Its 
terms of reference are: 


To examine and study the existing social insurance legislation of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the several provincial legislatures; social insur- 
ance policies of other countries; the most practicable measures of social 
insurance for Canada, including health insurance, and the steps which will 
be required to effect their inclusion in a national plan; the constitutional and 
financial adjustments which will be required for the achievement of a nation- 
wide plan of social security; and other related matters.® 


PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICES IN AUSTRALIA 


The Government of Australia has recently come to an agree- 
ment with representatives of the pharmacists of the country on the 
proposed establishment of a pharmaceutical service which will pro- 
vide free medicines for every Australian irrespective of income. 


The Social Security Medical Survey Subcommittee recently investigated 
———- facilities and costs in Australia on behalf of the Parliamentary 


oint Committee on Social Security. It reported that facilities were adequate 
and would be adequate for any reasonable expansion of dispensing that might 
follow a Government scheme, and noted the three ways which have been used 
in other countries to pay for ponenetons under national schemes: (1) a tariff 
system according to a table of drug prices and a scale of dispensing fees; (2) a 
capitation or flat-rate fee paid to a cist for member of the popula- 
tion for whom he provides free medicines; and (3) a flat rate per prescription, 
based on a detailed costing of ovary prescription in the authorised formulary. 
The last method was recommended for payment of services furnished by private 
chemists, lodge dispensaries, and doctors, but it was suggested that hospitals 
should be given a subsidy to cover dispensing costs.* 

Under the scheme recently agreed upon a pharmacist will receive a fixed fee 
for a specified service. Such payments will be made from the National Welfare 
Fund’, a trust fund of £30,000,000 established in 1943 to finance welfare and 
social services, including health services.* 


Proprietary and Patent Medicines. 


The Parliamentary Joint Committee on Social Security pointed out in its 
Sixth Interim Report that a large sum of money is spent in Australia annually 
on proprietary and patent medicines, and ~~ its attention to the following 
matters in this connection: (a) the doubt whether the high cost of proprietary 
medicines is justified in relation to their actual value for health; (6) the fact that 
there are secret remedies; and (c) the misleading and sometimes false claims made 


1 See above, p. 358. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, pp. 466-478: “Canada’s 
Health Programme”’. 

3  eemes by the Minister of Pensions and National Health (Montreal Daily Star, 3 Feb. 


4 House of Commons Debates, Vol. LX XXII, No. 5, 2 Feb. 1944, p. 121. 

5 Idem, Vol. LX XXII, No. 7, 4 Feb. 1944, pp. 195-196. , 

.* Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia: Sixth Interim Report of the Parliamentary 
Joint Commitiee on Social Security, 1 July 1943, Appendix F (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 107). 

7 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, ine, 1943, p. 250. 

8 AUSTRALIA NEWS AND INFORMATION Burgau: A.B.C. y News, 28 Jan. 1944, No. 943. 
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for some of these medicines. It recommended that a comprehensive enquiry 
should be made with a view to remedial action if these discrepancies were con- 
firmed. 


ALLOWANCES TO INTERNED SEAMEN OF THE NORWEGIAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Norwegian seamen who are taken prisoner or interned while 
serving on ships owned or operated by the Norwegian Government 
are to be paid allowances during their internment. 


The regulations for payment of detention allowances, announced by the 
Norwegian Government in London on 29 October 1943, provide for the payments 
to be made retroactive so as to include those seamen who have been interned 
since 9 April 1940. The allowances, fixed according to scales laid down by the 
Government, are paid for the duration of the internment, and afterwards up to 
two months until the seamen again get work. 

Detention allowances are credited to the seamen’s accounts at the Nor- 
wegian Government Allotment Office in London, where allotments are set aside 
for dependants in Norway and the usual deductions are made for income tax 
and sickness insurance contributions. For dependants living outside Norway, 
provision is made for payment of the allotments. 

The final settlement of detention allowances will be made when Norway is 
free again and the legal authorities are administering the country. Seamen who 
are released before that time, however, and have reported to the Norwegian 
authorities may be paid their allowances.! 


REVISED ALLOWANCES FOR INTERNED OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 
British MEerRcHANT Navy 


The increases in National Maritime Board rates of basic wages 
which came into effect in Great Britain on 1 February 1943 have 
now been taken into account in the provision for the payment of 
allowances to seamen, and to their families, in compensation for the 
loss of earnings due to capture or internment which has been in 
force since 1939. 


From 1 June 1941 a revised scheme became effective, under which the State 
provided a detention allowance equivalent to the full pay on articles except war 
risk money.?, Now the detention allowances awarded before 1 February 1943 
have been revised in accordance with the increases in pay. In the case of detained 
officers and ratings whose basic rates of pay were in excess of National Maritime 
Board rates, the detention allowances have been revised in accordance with any 
improved scale put into operation by their former employer solely as a result 
of the improvement in National Maritime Board rates. 

Normal advancements in grade and increments, with a few exceptions, are 
taken into consideration when determining the allowances during detention. 
For example, for a radio officer the incremental scale of pay and also the time 
when he normally would have become eligible for seniority pay are taken into 
consideration. Apprentices are treated as eligible for allowances related to the 
basic pay of an A.B. on the expiration of the period for which they were indent- 
ured. Deck boys, on attaining the age of 18 years, are eligible for allowance at 
the rate of commencing basic pay of an ordinary seaman, and after 24 months 
of detention the allowance is raised to the higher basic pay of an ordinary seaman; 
after a further period of six months the allowance is raised to that of an A.B. After 
twelve months of detention an ordinary seaman at the lower rate of pay receives 
the allowance related to the higher rate, and after a further period of six months 
he is eligible for an A.B.’s allowance. Allowances based on the basic wages for 
junior trimmers and firemen are revised after six months’ internment in accord- 
ance with the National Maritime Board rates for similar ratings with six months 





1 Norsk Tidend (London), 10 Nov. 1943. 
2 =. ‘se Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942: ““The War and Merchant Sea- 
men: I’, p. 
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of sea service. Boys in the catering department are regarded as eligible for allow- 
ances related to the Board rate for messroom stewards on attaining 19 years of 
age prior to 1 February 1943, or on attaining 18 years of age on or after that date. 

fficers are enabled to continue their contributions to the Merchant Navy 
Officers’ Pension Fund by a deduction at the rate of 334 per cent., and the em- 
ployer’s contribution to the fund is borne by the Government. The same arrange- 
ment applies to officers or ratings who are members of private pension schemes.! 





CO-OPERATION 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN CHINA 
A Turee-YEAR PLAN FOR EXPANSION 


The Co-operative League of China published in August 1943 
an English version of the outline of a three-year plan for the deve- 
lopment of the co-operative movement in the country. On the 
basis of this plan, which was approved by the National Co-operative 
Congress in April 1941, steps have since been taken for the organ- 
isation and expansion of the movement. 


The plan deals with the training of workers for the organisation of co-operative 
societies; ways and means of strengthening the financial position of the societies 
and of developing their commercial activities (the nature and extent of produc- 
tion for the retail trades and marketing organisation, the co-ordination of the 
local agencies and the establishment of wholesale depots, the improvement, in 
consultation with technical and research bodies, of the quality of the goods 
produced, reform of co-operative banking, the systematic co-ordination of the 
financial, commercial and industrial activities of the movement); the co-ordina- 
tion of co-operative activities with the national economic policy; the promotion 
of social welfare by co-operative methods; and methods (the stimulation of 
friendly rivalry between different units) calculated to maintain and improve the 
efficiency of the movement.? 


PROGRAMME OF WORK OF THE CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 


The last annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives was held at Chungking on 13 October 
1943. President Chiang Kai-shek sent a message, in the course of 
which he expressed appreciation of the valuable contribution made 
by the C.I.C. to overcome wartime economic difficulties, and 
observed that rural industrialisation was the most effective way 
of improving the condition of the cultivators, who formed 80 per 
cent. of the population. 


It was stated at the meeting that since 1940 the C.I.C. was being reorganised, 
with efficiency rather than expansion as the main objective. The total number 
of units, according to the latest returns was 1,350, and the total amount of sub- 
sidies allotted to them in the current year’s budget was 22,650,000 dollars (or a 
little more than 16,000 dollars per unit), which was hardly sufficient for the needs 
of the movement, having regard to transport difficulties, the shortage of supplies 
of raw materials, and the rise in prices. 

The Board adopted a programme of work, consisting of the expansion of the 
cotton and woollen textile, tanning, canning, and small machine-tool industries 
in the northwestern provinces and of the silk, hemp, and tanning industries in 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Chinese Co-operator (Chungking), Aug. 1943. 
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the south; the augmentation of the supply of war materials to the Chinese and 
Allied armies; the extension of co-operatives specialising in the rehabilitation 
of former service men; and the extension of rural reconstruction activities by 
the establishment of seasonal industries (for the processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts) and of handicrafts and light industries designed to provide employment 
for the cultivator during the off-season period.! 





EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


A NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 


To protect the common interest of the industry and to provide 
an “authoritative” voice for American shipping interests in their 
programme for an adequate post-war merchant marine, a National 
Federation of American Shipping has been organised, with head- 
quarters in Washington. 


The Board of Directors, with Mr. Almon E. Roth of San Francisco as Presi- 
dent, includes the heads of leading American steamship lines, and the Federation 
embraces the five existing associations which comprise virtually all the owners 
and operators of ocean-going ships of the United States. 

As an agency for the reconversion of the industry from a war to a peace basis, 
the Federation will speak for the American shipping industry on relations with 
foreign Governments and shipping interests, and will seek the support of govern- 
mental agencies engaged in post-war planning for the American merchant marine. 

According to the President of the Federation, its aim would be an American 
merchant fleet large enough to protect the legitimate interests of the United 
States, both in national defence and foreign commerce, without engaging in 
extreme economic nationalism or seeking through destructive competition to 
injure other maritime nations, and with emphasis upon reconciling post-war 
American interests with those of wartime allies. He believes that, if t-war 
shipping problems are solved on a basis fair to all, American operators should be 
able to compete against foreign shipping services without being at a disadvantage 
on cost and without being compelled to go in for prohibitive subsidies. 

A survey is now being undertaken of the probable size of the United States 
post-war merchant fleet, the disposition of Government-owned warbuilt vessels 
to ye industry and surplus tonnage to foreign nations, the number of new 
and fast ships to be kept, and the restoration of shipping services abandoned or 
curtailed because of the war. 

Another objective of the Federation is to seek the right for American shipping 
companies to participate in oversea commercial aviation.? 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


A SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL CHARTER 


An international conference held in London on 13 and 14 Decem- 
ber 1943 under the auspices of the International Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Association and the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation and attended by forty-five delegates from unions of both 
officers and subordinate ratings of the mercantile marines of eleven 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 New York Times, 1 Feb. 1944, p. 40. 
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countries—Belgium, China, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Sweden—dis- 
cussed the points to be included in an international programme of 
seamen’s demands, intended to serve as a basis for a Seafarers’ 
International Charter. 


The resolution adopted on the subject, after recalling ‘“‘the deplorable ex- 
periences seafarers suffered after the last war’, declares that the national and 
international organisations of seafarers will leave nothing undone to ensure the 
fulfilment of the seamen’s expectations with regard to their post-war position, 

Is for the co-operation of all concerned with the shipping industry and 


and ap r | 

of the Gecaniaiatin and the International Labour Office, adding that, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference held 
in New York in 1941, agreement must be reached on fundamental social improve- 
ments before the end of the war. It was decided to hold a further joint conference 
in January 1944 to discuss seafarers’ demands and formulate a comprehensive 
programme.! . 


FORMATION OF A TRADES UNION CONGRESS IN NIGERIA 


From 31 July to 2 August 1943, 200 delegates from fifty-six 
trade unions, claiming to represent some 100,000 organised workers, 
met at Lagos for the first annual congress of the Federated Trade 
Unions of Nigeria. One of the first items of business was the adop- 
tion of a constitution which establishes a Trades Union Congress 
of Nigeria. The Congress will meet annually and will be the con- 
trolling body of the movement. 


A General Council composed of one representative of each affiliated body 
was set up, and the Council later appointed a Working Committee to be the 
executive part of the organisation. 

The Congress discussed resolutions on such subjects as the nationalisation 
of the mining, timber, and other important industries, labour representation 
in the Legislative Council, social insurance schemes, working conditions in mer- 
cantile establishments, the housing and health of workers, post-war labour prob- 
lems, and education. Subsequently, a deputation of the Working Committee 
of the Congress was received by the British Secretary of State for the Colonies 
during his visit to Nigeria. The subjects on which representations were made 
on the basis of resolutions passed at the Congress were: nationalisation of indus- 
try and public services; education of the workers; sweating of female workers; 
preservation of the health of workers; housing schemes for workers; labour repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council; post-war problems with special reference 
to demobilised soldiers; payment of mining royalties.* 


A N&Ew ORGANISATION OF FRENCH SEAMEN 


A new organisation of French seamen, the National Union of 
French Seamen (Syndicat National des Marins de France), was 
recently formed by the amalgamation of all the unions of French 
seamen in the United Kingdom, North Africa, and New York. 
The organisation, which has a membership of about 5,000, has its 
headquarters in Free French territory, at Algiers, and is affiliated 
to the International Transport Workers’ Federation.* 








1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, 19 Dec. 1943. 

2 Department of Labour Quarterly Review (Lagos), Vol. 1, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 4; ee Colonist 
(London), Sept. 1943, ae. 

3 INTERNATIONAL RT WorkeERS’ FepERATION: Press Report, 6 Dec. 1943. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(6) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked , 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 


(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’’, pp. 118-127. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 


comparable. 
Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment ‘exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official esti: 

1! Since t. 1939, including previously ay wage — who oe enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 
Industrial Conference Board. 4 American Federation o! Bureau of the Census. ‘ Excess of cmopoment 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. ‘ 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau 
Statistics. 4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Apr. * 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Territory before 1938. Up to 1936, excluding building; 
including mines. 1 Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. 1 Annual figures: 
jes = of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. “ Monthly figures: Ist of the following 
46 Jan.-July. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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1 Excluding building. * Oct. * Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthl figures, last week of the month. *I.L.0. 
estimates iy percentages of table IV (b). £1935, average for May. “Dect 1 Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Annual 
figures, yn for Pier the second half-year. ™ Monthly figures, averages of weeks without — U Inclu 
mines. 12 Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938. July figure; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 
1941, Nov. figure. ¥ I.L.0 O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. ngs. “I.L.O. estimates based on census of establish- 


ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 18 Averages for the second and third quarters. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to43h. 4 44-47h. 
5 Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment; Oct. of each year.  Jan.-July. 7 Ministry of Corporations. 
§ Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; }=48 hours. *® May-Dec. " Jan.-June. ™Feb.-Dec. ™ Jan.-May. 
% Including mines. ™ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. Report of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission to the Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
for the Years 1942-1943. Washington, 1943. 94 pp. 


This Report is the first official account which the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission has published of its work. Points of particular interest are the out- 
line of the functions and mechanism of the Commission and its associate agen- 
cies, the information provided on the immediate and long-range aspects of the 
Commission’s programme, and the reports given in the appendices. The function 
of the Commission is summarised as “helping the territories and colonies in the 
Caribbean in charting a system of co-operation which will reinforce their economy 
and society. . . ’’ Its advisory character is stressed. The Caribbean Research 
Council, with objectives and an organisation described in detail in the Report, 
provides the Commission with technical and scientific advice; a regular system 
of West Indian Conferences is to be inaugurated! to provide the Commission 
with democratic means of consultation with the people of the area. Immediate 
problems which the Commission has had to face include the questions of local 
food production, fisheries, sugar, transportation, the ‘‘Emergency Land-Water 
Highway”’, the West Indies Schooner Pool, and Caribbean labour for the United 
States; the long-range aspects of its programme cover trade and communications, 
public works, health, plant and animal quarantine, tourist possibilities, and radio 
broadcasts. The appendices include reports of the meetings and conferences of 
the Commission and the full text of its “Report on Nutrition, Agriculture, Fisher- 
ies and Forestry”’. 

The conclusion of the Report stresses the “practical’’ approach which 
has characterised the Commission's work, the co-operation of other governmental 
authorities in the area, the extent of collaboration with all classes, and the fact 
that the Commission is now proceeding from emergency problems to those of 
longer range. 


CHILE 


Departamento Lucha Antivenérea. Segunda Memoria Anual. By Dr. 
Luis DE LA Cerpa ScuuyLEeR. Concepcién, J. i. Salazar A., 1943. 56 pp., with 
appendices. 

This report of the Chilean Department for Anti-venereal Action on its work 
during 1942 in the second zone of the Combined Health Service of Chile, coverin 
Concepcién and Talcahuano, shows the results and the steady development o 
the campaign. After describing the principal activities of the Department, the 
report recommends compulsory notification and stresses the importance of a pre- 
marital certificate of health and measures against alcoholism as part of the 
general anti-venereal campaign. The conclusion reached is that any such cam- 
paign needs to be based on an efficient social service. 


1 See above, p. 356. 
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UNITED STATES 


Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Wartime Working 
Conditions. Minimum Standards for Maximum Production. Special Bulletin 
No. 13, Washington, D.C., 1943. 25 pp. 

This pamphlet is designed to provide management with a “yardstick for 
measuring physical working conditions” and to indicate some methods of im- 
proving morale, increasing output, and controlling absenteeism and labour turn- 
over, with a view to preventing the production losses due to physical inefficien- 
cies of the worker. It points to the kinds of physical conditions needed in work- 
places, standards of personal protective equipment, and personal service con- 
veniences, and emphasises the advantages that may be obtained from the provi- 
sion of adequate eating facilities and medical and first-aid facilities. Stress is laid 
on the —e for asco | that the workers co-operate in the safety programme. 
With regard to hours of work, the pamphlet advocates the 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week, and draws attention to the need for a weekly day of rest except under 
conditions of extreme emergency, for a 30-minute meal break, and for at least 
a 10-minute rest period in every period of four continuous hours. An annual 
vacation of at least one week is considered necessary as an aid to eliminate ab- 
senteeism, and there must be safeguards in a to the use of night work. In 
each case managements are advised to consult State Labor Departments for infor- 
mation relating to State legislation and to the procedure to follow in applying 
for temporary modifications. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


‘ > ea E.S. Post-War Employment. London, Jonathan Cape, 1943. 143 pp. 
S. ° 


The first part of this interesting book contains a historical analysis of British 
policy in reg rd to juvenile unemployment and the training and employment of 
e. 


young people. The second and shorter part discusses the problems of the educa- 
tion, training, and employment of ex-service men and other adults after the war 
and outlines a proposed scheme of employment organisation. The author suggests 
compulsory notification to the Ministry of Labour of all vacancies and engage- 
ments of labour, and the issue of ‘‘work tickets” by the Ministry to sanction any 
employment; compulsory training for civilian occupations; a wide development 
of vocational guidance; and effective supervision of the welfare of workers. In 
conclusion, he stresses the conviction that Government control need not involve 
forgoing any of the real liberties of an individual, and that the reconstruction 
of the post-war world needs planning and a well-trained, competent civil service. 
He warns, however, that, the ‘‘underlying enslavement to economic factors, which 
really determines the extent of one’s movements and choice of activities, is rarely 
appreciated”’, and that therefore ex-service men and others will be quick to resent 
compulsion ‘‘unless they are offered an alternative which obviously caters for 
their welfare’. 


Foster, H. W., and Bacon, E. V. Wealth for Welfare. London, MacMillan 
and Co., 1943. xiv + 174 pp. 12s.6d. 

This book is essentially a study of the machinery and techniques applicable 
to the economic development of underdeveloped areas. The central theme is 
“that mankind as a whole could be lifted on to a higher plane of well-being, of 
opportunity for happiness and personal development, if enough resolution and 
imagination were devoted to developing the material resources necessary to 
supporting such a new way of life”. This planned economic development should 
be directed to the immediate aims of stimulating production and effective demand; 
Britain should set the example by work on her own ‘‘colonial estate’. The new 
machinery pie ig is a hierarchy of development authorities—local, regional, 
imperial, and world. The existence of these authorities would secure the separa- 
tion of development from routine administration, continuity of purpose, and 
more elastic financing methods. Chapter II considers British Honduras in detail 
as a special example of the problems of underdevelopment, the application there 
of the development authority method, its probable approach, and the appro- 
priate financial considerations. Chapters If and IV work out in less detail the 
possibilities of similar development in the home country, the Dominions, and 
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other parts of the Empire. Development on a regional basis and the implications 
of a world development authority are next studied, and a detailed if admittedly 
speculative examination is made of the possible organisation of an imperial 
development authority, its financing and methods. 


Herridge, W. D. Which Kind of Revolution? Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1943. vii + 162 pp. 


The author sets out to expound the thesis that while in normal times our wealth 
in material resources is great enough to lift the people to a new level of security, 
we are in fact using only part of these resources. It is therefore necessary to 
devise and put into operation an economic system that will give the people the 
total use of all resources. The author fears that democracy is moving in a fascist 
direction, and he believes that the only way to arrest this tendency is to give the 
common man what he calls effective freedom, defined as being ‘‘the total use of 
everything to which he has a right’’. Since the book deals almost entirely with 
the political aspects of the problem, however, it makes no attempt to state what 
measures should be taken to translate this ideal into practice. 


Knowles, Asa S., and Thomson, Robert D. Management of Manpower. 
New York, The MacMillan Company, 1943. ix + 248 pp. 


An interesting and detailed description of a number of principles and practices 
carried out by industrial management, written sufficiently clearly for even the 
technical material to be understood by the layman. The volume contains a 
series of chapters dealing with organisation and morale, safety and health, selec- 
tion and training, motion study and the worker, time study, job evaluation, 
merit rating (measuring manpower performance), and employee compensation. 
The suggestions made for the establishment of safety committees and for rate- 
fixing committees assume that the workers’ viewpoint must be considered, but 
there is no suggestion that the committees should include representatives of the 
workers. The preface opens with the statement: 


Outstanding among the problems facing industrial managers to-day is 
the effective use of manpower. Mechanical problems of production have 


largely been conquered, but the effective handling of workers still baffles 
many plant executives, including the foremen and supervisors who deal more 
directly with the workers. 


It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that more space is not given in the volume 
to the possible role of labour union leadership and to suggestions for the use of 
joint committees of workers and management representatives. 


Munier, Joseph David. Some American Saernatione to Pius XI’s 
“Industries and Professions’. Washington, D.C., Catholic University of America 
Press, 1943. ix + 147 pp. 

The programme for social and economic reconstruction outlined in the Papal 
Raspelical Caadvegielate Anno is centred around the “industries and professions” 
system, that is, a body of professional and interprofessional organisations, which 
would include all members of each particular trade, whether employers, managers, 
craftsmen or labourers, working together to realise the common welfare of the 
profession and of the nation as a whole. It is obvious that in the United States 
at the present time there is no organised industry or profession which would cor- 
respond fully to the definition proposed by Pope Pius XI. There are, however, 
certain institutional approximations, which appear to approach in some of their 
elements the plan set up by the Encyclical, namely: the railroad industry, the 
bituminous coal industry, the industry committees of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor, the National War Labor Board. The author 
makes a thorough study of each of them in order to appraise to what extent they 
meet the requirements of the papal programme. For this purpose he uses four 
criteria: the common good of the nation and of the industry or profession, to 
which all selfish and private objectives are expected to be subordinated; the system 
of organisation and representation, each organised group being given the liberty 
to select its own representatives; the relationship with the Government, which 
is supposed to intervene only when the demands of the common good make it 
necessary for active “directing, watching, urging and restraining’’; the legal 
status which the industries and professions should possess to maintain proper 
relationship with the Government and with each other. 
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Books Received! 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
BUENOS AIRES 
Departamento del Trabajo. Condiciones de Vida de la Familia Obrera. La 


Regulacién Colectiva del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, Ministerio de Gobierno, 1943. 
192 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 

Département fédéral de l’économie publique. Commission d’étude 
des prix. L'approvisionnement de la Suisse en matiéres grasses comestibles. 
Berne, 1943. 189 pp. 6 frs. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Association of Social Workers. Social Work at its Frontiers. 
New York, American Association of Social Workers, 1943. Looseleaf reprints 
of 9 articles from The Compass. 


Bartlett, Vernon. Tomorrow Always Comes. Toronto, The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1943. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Davis, John Eisele. Principles and Practice of Rehabilitation. New York, 
A.S. Barnes and Company, 1944. xxi + 211 pp. $3. 


Johnson, Hewlett. The Secret of Soviet Strength. New York, International 
Publishers, 1943. 160 pp. 

Liepmann, Kate K. The Journey to Work. Its Significance for Industrial and 
Community Life. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 1944. 
xii + 206 pp. 15s. 

MacDougald, Duncan, Jr. The Languages and Press of Africa. African 
Handbooks: 4. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 86 pp. 
$1.50. 

Saulnier, Raymond J., and Jacoby, Neil H. Financing Equipment for 
Commercial and Industrial Enterprise. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1944. xv +95 pp. $1.50. 


Specht, Minna. Education in Post-War Germany. London, International 
Publishing Company, 1944. 40 pp. 1s. 

Trueba Urbina, Alberto. El Articulo 123. Mexico, Universidad Auténoma 
de México, 1943. vii + 477 pp. 

—— Derecho Procesal del Trabajo. Mexico, Universidad Auténoma de México, 
1941-1943. Vol. I, xvi + 418 pp.; Vol. II, xii + 444 pp.; Vol. III, xv + 494 pp. 


—— Legislacién de Emergencia sobre el Salario Insuficiente. (Concordada y 
Comentada.) Mexico, Ediciones Juridico-Laborales, 1943. vii + 124 pp. 


Venegas Cabello, Oscar. La Direccién General del Trabajo. Santiago, 
Imprenta “Cultura”, 1942. 143 pp. 








1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
ew. 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
JEAN JAURES 


His Life and Work 


J. HamppEN JACKSON 


“As Mr. Hampden Jackson makes plain in his very timely study, French Socialism 
ot from Jaurés a moral bias, a generosity of temper, a comparative freedom 
rom sectarian bias which it very soon lost when its moderating influence was 

gone.” —D. W. Brocan in Manchester Guardian. 


“This is the first English book on Jaurés, and it deserves not only the praise we 
owe the pioneer, but the praise we owe a serious and useful contribution to know- 
ledge.” —Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net. 


FABIAN SOCIALISM 


G. D. H. Coie 


This book, though it is by the Chairman of the Fabian Society, 
does not purport to put forward the Society’s official views. It is 
a personal statement of the type of undogmatic Socialism for 
which the Society has consistently stood, restated in terms of the 
situation and problems of to-day, particularly as they affect Great 
Britain. It is simply and clearly written, and eminently practical. 

7s. 6d. net. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
An Essay on the Problems of Social Economy 


FRANTISEK KLANG, VLADIMIR OUTRATA 
and ALEXANDER KuNOSI 


“The authors are Czechoslovaks, and the text reveals them to be profound stu- 
dents of social economy reinforced by no mean knowledge of law.’’—Foundry 
Trades Journal. 

“A very useful contribution to the study of social administration.” —Indusiry 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
T. K. Dyane, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


Preface by Sir Duncan R. Wiison, Introduction by Dr. W. A. Rosson 


“An excellent history and study of the working of British factory inspection.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A most valuable and interesting contribution to the literature on social and 
industrial legislation . . . altogether a welcome addition to the books on factory 
law.” —Political Quarterly. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, economic 
and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian thinkers, 
are mirrored in The CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive monthly 
magazine, now in its 22nd year of publication. This is the only monthly journal 
in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 


Single copies, 25c. Per year, $2.00 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Leading articles in the December 1943 issue: 
Inter-American Co-operation for Child Welfare and its 
Meaning in the Post-War World Katharine F. LeNRoot 
Elements of the Judicial in Security Programs A. Delafield Smita 
Social Welfare Legislation of 1943 Marietta STEVENSON 
The Impact of the War on the Public Assistance Programs Jane M. Hogy 


Subscription, $4.00 per year; single copies, $1.25 
Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 
Published quarterly: March, June, September, December, by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 


EDITORS 
C. A. Curtis, J. A. Corry, R. MacG. Dawson, G. A. Ex1tsorr 


MANAGING EDITOR 
V. W. Buapen, University of Toronto, Canada 


Annual subscription 
Single copies 


This Journal publishes articles on the economic, political and social 
problems of Canada and on the general theoretical issues raised by these 
problems. The Journal also contains reviews, notes on current Dominion 
and Provincial legislation, and on Canadian official publications. 

Each issue includes a bibliography of Canadian economics. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INTERNATIONAL POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Contents of Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1943 include: 
American Labor ‘in World Affairs William Green 
What Are We Fighting For? Clinton S. GoLpEN 
The Fundamental Principles of International Order Robert M. MaclIver 
The Postwar Re-employment Problem Alvin H. Hansen 
The Problem of Full Employment Albert Hawas1 
International Cooperation in Achieving Social Security. ..Arthur J. ALTmeyvER 
Labor’s International Rights Alfred BRAUNTHAL 
Single copies: $1 Annual subscription: $3 
9 East 46TH Srreet, New Yor« 17, N. Y. 








THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Issued twice yearly 
Contents of Vol. 10, No. 2 


Swedish Economic Policy during the War Karin Kocx 
The Incidence of Rates on Houses M. P. Focarty 
The Theory of International Capital Movements and its Verifications. .. J. KNapp 
The Geometrical Representation of Complementarity F. A. Havex 


Annual subscription: 7s. 6d. post free 


Review or Economic Stupi&s 
4 Pretoria Roap, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 











AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose 
js the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 
on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of the 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 


There are six classes of active membership: annual, $5; family (second 
member without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), 
$3; subscribing, $10; contributing, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership 
and subscriptions to: 


James Washington Br.., Secretary-Treasurer 
American Economic Association 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 
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Transportation: War and Postwar 


Edited by G. Lloyd Wison, Px.D. 
Professor of Transportation and Public Utilities 
University of Pennsylvania 


This volume considers the wartime functioning of railroads, 
water transportation—coastal, inland, and ocean borne—motor 
transportation, air transportation, and petroleum, express, and 
freight carriage; problems in Great Britain, Canada, and Russia; 
and post-war problems, including labour aspects. 


$2.00 ($1.00 EACH FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES TO MEMBERS 
OF THE ACADEMY) 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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Documents of the Twenty-sixth Session 
of the 


International Labour Conference 


The documents of the Conference will consist of a Report or 
Reports on each Item on the Agenda, including the Director’s 
Report, and the Record of the Proceedings of the Conference, 
which consists of the verbatim text of discussions, the Reports 
of Committees and the texts of the decisions adopted. 

The Report on Item V on the Agenda has already been 
published: : 


Minimum Standards of Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories 


vii + 109 pp. Price: 60 cents; 2s.6d. 


The inclusive subscription for all the Reports is $4.50 or 17s.6d. 
The inclusive subscription for all the documents of the Conference (the 
Reports and the Records of Proceedings) is $8.50 or 35s. 


These and the other publications of the 1.L.0. can be obtained at the addresses given opposite 











